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Just Published: 
Artist Proof * Playfellows,”’ 
After Luke Fildes. 








“Soul’s Awakening,”’ 
In print state. 


All the new fac-similes of the 
1890 Salon. 


DRY GOODS. 
FOR DRY GOODS 


THE BEST PLACE IS 
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MARKET 
EIGHTH STREETS. 
FILBERT 
One of the largest buildings in the city, 
and the Largest Establishment in America de- 
voted exclusively to 


--: DRY: GOODS:-- 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Millinery, Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, House-furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything that 
may be needed either for dress or house-furnish- 
ing purposes. It is believed that unusual induce- 
ment are offered, as the stock is among the largest 
to be found in the American market and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as else- 
where on similar qualities of Goods. 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS. , 
43008 HILLBORN ¢ Co 


IMPORTERS OF 


CURTAINS - AND - UPHOLSTERY - GOODS 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


INTERIOR ART WORK 


BANKS AND OFFICES FITTED UP 


Furniture, Bedding, Feathers, 
Mattresses, Springs, etc., etc. 


NO. 1027 MARKE! STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

















“The American,” Volume 
XIX. (October 19th, 1889, to 
April 12th, 1890), can be had 
by addressing 
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aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- 
logue and prices mailed free on application. 





MANUFACTURERS. 








THE 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 


BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE RAILWAY, 
Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 





SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 
Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 








MIDDLE-AGED MAN OF LONG AND WIDE 

experience with journalism and among books 
would like an engagement with the periodical press, 
or with publishers, or as private secretary to some lit- 
erary gentleman. Best of references can be furnished. 
Address D..K., care of THE AMERICAN, 921 Arch 8t., 
Philadelphia. 





The Provident 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865, Charter perpetual, 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $24,253,625.08. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and isempowered by law 
toactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful perforinance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ware security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
= SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 

mpany. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 





SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep't. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS: 


Israel Morris, 


Sam’! R. Shipley, 
Chas. Hartshorne, 


T. Wistar Brown, 


Richard Cadbury, Wm. Gummere, 
Henry Haines, Frederic Collins, 
Richard Wood, Philip C. Garrett, 


William Hacker, Justus C. Strawbridge 
William Longstreth, James V. Watson, 
Asa §. Wing. 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. oF PHILADELPHIA. 


N. E. Cor. BROAD AND CHESTNUT STS. 








CAPITAL, $1,000,000 SURPLUS, $2,000,000. 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOB, 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE Ck 
RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST, AND INSURES 
LIVES AND GRANTS ANNUITIES, 


President, Effingham B. Morris. 
Vice-President, Henry Tatnall. 

, William N. Ely. 
Assistant Treasurer, J. Andrew Harris, Jr. 
Real Estate Officer, Nathaniel B. Crenshaw. 
Solicitor. George Tucker Bispham, 


Effingham B. Morris, William H. Jenks, 


George Taber, George Tucker Bispham 
H. A Burroughs William H. —" . 
John A. Brown, Jr. Samuel B. Brown, 
William M Francis I. Gowen, 


assey, 
Benjamin W. Richards, George H. McFadden. 
John B. Garrett, 


AVERFORD COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Re-opens Sept. 24th, 1890. ore Swen pre- 
pared for the best colleges and hnical schools. 
Ample grounds; large nasium ; healthful coun- 
try location. A few pupils taken as boarders into the 
families of the Head Masters and teachers, for special 

care and CHARLES 8, CROSMAN, ) enn 
HENRY N. HOXIE, } Head Masters. 

Haverford College P. O., Pa. 











FRENCH, GERMAN, - - 
- - SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


You can, js Ha weeks study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- 


versation, by Dr. Rico. 8. ROSENTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to 
all questions, and correction of exercises. Sample 
copy, Part I.,25 cents. Liberal Terms to Teachers. 


Meisterschaft Co, 299 Washington St., Boston 
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DELAMATER MEANS QUAY. 
THE CANDIDATE. 
For Governor of Pennsylvania, GEORGE W. DELAMATER. 
THE PLATFORM. 


“For the chairman of our National Committee, M. S. Quay, we feel a 
lasting sense of gratitude for his matchless services in the last Presidential 
campaign. As acitizen, a member of the General Assembly, as Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, under two successive administrations, as State Treasurer 
by the overwhelming suffrage of his fellow-citizens, and as Senator of the 
United States, he has won and retains our respect and confidence.” 





REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

— political situation in Pennsylvania has had this week the 

spectacular addition of the meeting of the Republican Clubs 
in Philadelphia, with speeches by Speaker Reed, and Mr. Dolliver 
of Iowa,—the latter an orator of the humorous and pyrotechnic 
sort, well adapted to make “the boys” cheer. Mr. Reed’s ad- 
dress, like that of Mr. Ingalls at Pittsburg, related to national top- 
ics altogether, a closing sentence or two only presenting his hope 
that Pennsylvania would report at the election that she had “ kept 
the faith in the old-fashioned way.” Less than this, certainly, it 
would be hard for ‘‘ the speaker of the evening” to say, in the 
presence of the candidate who was hoping to make the occasion 
helpful, and who was listening eagerly, of course, for a boost. 

We venture to say, however, to gentiemen so prominent as 
Senator Ingalls and Mr. Reed that they do not help their real 
standing with the Republicans of Pennsylvania by coming into the 
State at this time, to be associated, however formally and per- 
functorily, with the Quay machine. This is doomed, now, to the 
scrap-heap, and whoever stands up for it unnecessarily will be in 
great danger of going along. We say unnecessarily, because, of 
course, allowance must be made for those unfortunates who are 
caught in the party procession and dare not drop out or loiter, 
lest they should lose their present places, and impair their chances 
of the future. Many a Republican of this sort is keeping step to 
the Quay music, and cheering for Delamater, who hopes that the 
people of Pennsylvania will have nerve enough to dump them in 
the ditch. Such are the humors of politics. 





THE Independent Republican State Committee has now been 
formed, representing some fifty counties of the State, and addi- 
tions to it, covering the remainder, will be promptly made. The 
Chairman is Mr. George E. Mapes, for several years member of 
the Legislature from Venango county, but more recently a jour- 
nalist in this city. Mr. Mapes is one of the old guard of Republi- 
cans, and of that quality iu politics which perceives when public 
duty demands a courageous act. He will give his time and abili- 
ties, during the remainder of the campaign, to the work of organ- 
izing the tens of thousands of Republicans of Pennsylvania who 
see that the future of their party demands the repudiation of 
Quayism. The Committee have their headquarters at 929 Chest- 
nut street, where Independent Republicans throughout the State 
should communicate with them. Their address to the voters, a 
cogent and comprehensive paper, we print elsewhere in full. 





Mr. EMERY made public announcement, a week ago, that he 
intended to speak at Bradford, on Friday evening of this week, 
and to exhibit to the meeting, documents which would sustain his 
charges against Mr. Delamater. As THE AMERICAN is printed 
earlier in the week than Friday evening, we cannot speak of their 
character. On Tuesday, however, Mr. Andrews, the agent of Mr. 
Quay,who calls himself“ Chairman ” of the Republican State Com- 
mittee, gave tothe newspapers three or four documents, which 
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he said constituted Mr. Emery’s case, and which connected Mr. 
Delamater with sundry unpleasing matters in such a way as to 
show the remarkable anxiety of Mr. Andrews to break the force 
of Mr. Emery’s evidence, when he was willing to give these docu- 
ments to the public. One of them was a letter from Mr. Quay’s 
former close friend and associate, J. S. Rutan of Pittsburg, which 
showed by evidence from this new source the dependence of Mr. 
Delamater on Mr. Quay for his nomination, and suggested again 
the motives which controlled Mr. Delamater’s course as Senator. 
Such a letter shows once more the corrupt elements of which 
Quayism is composed, and when Mr. Andrews thinks it good pol- 
itics to publish it, he must be hard pushed for the means of break- 
ing the force of what he apprehends from Mr. Emery. 





THE Philadelphia Committee of Lincoln Independent Repub- 
licans now approaches one hundred members, the list of those 
placed upon it reaching at this time eighty-six. The names of 
these citizens, and of those on the State Committee, are worth 
study by persons who think the State is given over to corruption, 
and cannot be saved even when the situation is so plain as now. 
It would be invidious to select names from the lists, even when 
they are such as those of George Burnham, the head of the great- 
est mechanical industry of Philadelphia, but every one who 
knows this city and its activities, and who looks if but for a mo- 
ment at the eighty-six names on the Philadelphia Committee and 
the thirteen others which represent the city in the State Com- 
mittee, would merely certify his own ignorance if he hesitated in 
saying that these are highly representative of Philadelphia’s most 
active and useful life. They form a list which, indicative of the 
mass of public opinion supporting them, gives « hopeful outlook 
for the future of our politics. 





As we write while the conferrees upon the Tariff bill are 
about drawing their conferences to a conclusion, it appears im- 
practicable to say more than that an agreement is understood to 
have been reached,—as, of course, the situation demanded it 
should be. A report of disagreement on such a measure would 
be practically impossible: it would mean the sowing of confusion 
and discord as the climax of the long and laborious efforts to 
bring about a completed result. The difficult items, in the end, 
were sugar, between the grades of No. 13 and No. 16, and binding 
twine. The conclusion as to these and the other points of differ- 
ence we must leave for consideration hereafter. 





THE solemn farce of ordering that the recent speech of Gen- 
eral Kennedy should be omitted from the “ permanent edition” 
of the Congressional Record, as being “ unparliamentary”’ in re- 
flecting upon the Senate, was duly enacted on Wednesday, in the 
House, the report to that effect from the Judiciary Committee be- 
ing adopted by a vote of 151 to 36. Thirty-two of the negative 
votes were cast by Republicans. About the only use the occasion 
had was that it gave General Kennedy the opportunity of saying 
that he adhered to the position taken in the speech, and had had 
abundant evidence that a great many Republicans agreed with 
him. Which of course is perfectly true. 





THE factious and indecorous opposition of the minority of 
the House of Representatives to the seating of Mr. John M. 
Langston as a member of Congress from Virginia, after continuing 
for a week, was rendered nugatory, Tuesday, by the appearance 
in the House of a quorum of Republican members. The Demo- 
crats certainly gained nothing by the extreme measures to which 
they resorted to break the quorum, and prevent action, and we 
should presume that they must realize, now, that they would have 
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cut a better figure if they had remained in their seats, made an 
adequate opposition by speech and vote, and then let the majority 
take a majority responsibility of action. The one result of vehe- 
ment and unusual measures in political affairs is to intensify party 
feeling and provoke corresponding extremes of action. Even if 
Mr. Langston had not been entitled to be seated,—upon which 
point we express no opinion, because in such cases an intelligent 
review of the evidence is rarely possible,—it was not a sufficient 
reason for the revolutionary course of opposition pursued by the 
minority. 





THE Senate has been busy talking about important measures, 
and postponing most of them. The Bankruptcy bill passed by the 
House is one of those which have been laid over till the next ses- 
sion, as has Mr. Sherman’s bill to enable the national banks to 
obtain an increased circulation on the basis of the bonds now de- 
posited with the Treasury. This latter enlisted opposition from 
some of the senators who, earlier in the session, assured us that 
an increase in the supply of money isthe most urgent need of the 
country. Some of these senators expressed their conviction that 
the use of bank notes in our circulation is destined to cease, and 
one of them objected to the bill as conveying to the banks some 
encouragement to expect that their business as centres of issue is 
to be maintained. Evidently these advocates of silver certificates 
mean that there shall be a complete monopoly of paper money 
by the national government, and that all local centres of issue 
shall be destroyed as fast as possible. A juster appreciation of 
the character and importance of local circulation would enable 
them to see that a more severe blow could not be administered to 
the small traders and the small centres of trade,—which make up 
the majority. This new attitude towards the banks is Greenback- 
ism in the interest of business centralization. 

Mr. Sherman also proposed by his bill to reduce the quantity 
of bonds the banks must have on deposit, from an amount vary- 
ing between $12,500 and $50,000, to $1,000 each. He expressed his 
entire willingness to have this feature of the bill removed, if it 
stood in the way of passing the other part. It seems rather unfor- 
tunate that he tacked the two together, as it complicated the is- 
sue and increased the difficulty of securing the adoption of a very 
reasonable proposal. 





As Congress is made up chiefly of lawyers, many of whom 
practice before the Supreme Court, it has a lively interest in the 
relief of that august tribunal from the pressure of business, which 
has grown upon it until it threatens to equal the unreformed Court 
of Chancery in England in the difficulty of getting prompt action 
on any case. The House passed a bill for this purpose, but the 
Senate shows favor to a more moderate measure drafted by Mr. 
Evarts. He does not propose to relieve the judges of the Supreme 
Bench from circuit work, to enable them to devote all their ener- 
gies to cases heard before the full bench ; and he proposes to ap- 
point but one additional judge in each circuit, instead of two. 
He retains the restrictions on appeals which are provided in the 
House bill, and to which we took exception as resting on no 
ground of principle in the matter of drawing the line between 
cases in which the intermediate courts are the final tribunal and 
those which may be taken to the Supreme Court. Mr. Daniel in- 
dicated the chief defect of the bill by his amendment to give the 
right of final appeal in cases of felony, and those which involve 
personal liberty or the custody of a child. This was rejected, 
leaving the right of appeal to depend on the monetary value of 
the thing in dispute,—a distinction which will commend itself 
more to the lawyers than to the people. 





From 1790 onward, every Census has been challenged for 
inaccuracy. Jefferson thought it necessary to send a note to our 
Ministers at European courts to convey the assurance to other 
governments that the numberof the American people was really 
much greater than the Census returns indicated. The Census of 
1890 is like all its predecessors in this respect, and it is challenged 





in many quarters ; New York especially is dissatisfied with the re- 
turns, and thinks it has “a couple of hundred thousand ’”’ more 
people than Mr. Porter and his subordinates give it credit for. 
It is quite possible that the partial recount the Mayor has ordered 
the police to make, will show more than the 1,600,000 reported in 
the Census. The national enumeration is taken at a most unfortu- 
nate time for the big cities on the Atlantic Coast, as the number of 
their people who are out of town in June must be very considera- 
ble ; and we observe that our New York friends have put off their 
second count until the close of the vacation months. A similar 
recount of Philadelphia in September might give a proportional 
increase. 

In New York there was an especial reason for the count be- 
ing imperfect. With hardly an exception, its newspapers discussed 
the Census beforehand in a tone which tended to make the enu- 
merators the objects of popular dislike, so that the more thought- 
less among its people,—always the majority,—must have got it 
into their heads that it was a fine thing to evade them and keep 
from being counted. The force of workers on this as on all 
the Ceususes was of necessity very unsatisfactory, being suddenly 
extemporized from such material as could be obtained at poor 
compensation. And they must have had a very hard time in try- 
ing to do their work in New York in face of the kind of comment 
to which their business had been subjected for six months, almost 
without intermission. 





THE confession of three of the striking train hands that they 
had a share in the bad work of wrecking the Montreal Express on 
the New York Central, naturally has made a profound sensation. 
Mr. Powderly, in a published address to the Knights of Labor, de- 
clares the confessions to be bogus; but this statement seems un- 
warranted. They are much too circumstantial, and too devoid of 
those sensational details which an inventor of confessions would 
have been sure tosupply, to admit of any doubt as to their genuine- 
ness. It is evident that none of the men who have made these 
confessions are principals in the affair. Their story implies coun- 
cils and decisions taken before they appeared on the scene, and 
naturally there is inquiry as to the location of the responsibility 
in chief. The officers of the Brotherhood have not been impli- 
cated by name, but suspicion points at some of them. 

It will be a great mistake if the people of New York treat 
these revelations of cold-blooded criminality merely as grounds for 
indignation against the persons implicated or suspected. Here is 
disclosed to the public a black abyss of social enmity, which has 
attained such recklessness and bitterness that these men were 
ready to sacrifice the lives of hundreds of innocent persons for its 
satisfaction. When the Sheffield Outrages of 1867 brought a 
similar state of things to light in England, English legislators 
asked themselves what there was in the legal and social position 
of the English workmen to prompt such acts. The result of that 
questioning was to sweep away every law which even seemed to 
deny the working classes equal rights with other classes, and to 
secure to them the amplest fair play in the exercise of the powers 
of associated labor for the improvement of their condition. The 
English situation as regards the working man’s legal rights was 
much worse in 1876 than that of the New York workman in 1890, 
but some of the traditions of common and statute law, which 
were then obliterated out of English practice, are still in full force 
in New York. And the abuse af permitting the maintenance of 
an armed militia which is not that of the State, is one which Eng- 
land never would have allowed. It is well to remember in this 
conviction that Pinkerton’s meu fired without any adequate pro- 
vocation on the crowd at the Albany yard during the strike. 





IT is due to the Ohio Democrats to say that the omission of 
a part of Hamilton county in the redistricting of the State was 
through the legislature copying too closely the provisions of the 
previous law, which made exactly the same omission. In view 
of this, it seems idle to invoke the aid of Congress to secure for 
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Ohio what has been refused to Maryland and Indiana,—States in 
which the Republicans have been grossly wronged by Democratic 
gerrymanders., All that remains for the Republicans is to contest 
with all their energies every district of the State, and to invoke 
the sense of fairness in the breasts of such voters as are not parti- 
san enough to relish a party victory won by such means. In 
Major McKinley’s district a former Democratic member of Con- 
gress urges his party friends to vote for the Republican candidate. 





THE Republicansof New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut held their State Conventions on the same day. The plat- 
forms adopted by all three are of an uncompromising sort. They 
approve of the course of the majority in Congress in setting aside 
the absurd tradition as to the constitution of a quorum, call for the 
passage of the Lodge bill to regulate national elections, and approve 
of the pending Tariff bill and its Reciprocity feature with more or 
less explicitness. Evidently the returns of the Maine election 
have had a tonic effect in New England, such as has been so 
painfully wanting in our own State. 

In accordance with precedent, Gov. Brackett is renominated 
in Massachusetts, although he was not a strong candidate before 
and has gained nothing during his term of effice. His only not- 
able achievement has been the enforcement of the law forbidding 
the sale of intoxicating beverages at bars, and requiring that they 
shall be dispensed only to purchasers of food. The Democrats, 
who met the next day, have put in nomination Mayor Russell of 
Cambridge, who enjoys much more favor with the Mugwump 
contingent of the party than with the regulars. 

In Connecticut, where the overflow of New York, and the 
steady diffusion of Free Trade opinions among the rising genera- 
tion through the colleges, have put the State into the doubtful 
column, the Republicans seem to have done well in nominating 
Gen. 8S. E. Merwin for the governorship. It requires a Republi- 
can of more than ordinary popularity to obtain a plurality in 
Connecticut, and Mr. Merwin seems to possess that. 

The Republicans of New Hampshire called for national aid 
to the schools for the extinction of illiteracy. Mr. Blair has no 
monopoly of that idea, which will be heard of again in national 
politics. 





THERE are signs of another uprising in New York for the 
overthrow of the Tammany power, as the recent revelations as to 
the conduct of Mayor Grant before his election and the methods 
pursued by Mr. Croker, the recognized head of Tammany Hall, 
have produced a strong feeling of disgust in the minds of many 
voters. It is a sign of this that more than a hundred of the clergy 
have joined in an appeal to the public for the election of a city gov- 
ernment which shall be free from contaminating relations with the 
political machines. They declare that the efforts of the ministers 
of religion to uplift the character of the people have been coun- 
teracted by the selection of men of debased character and cor- 
rupting example to fill places of responsibility. They also assert 
that some $8,000,000 a year are wasted in corruption and misman- 
agement, to the injury of the educational and other social inter- 
ests of the community ; and they ask the voters to aid the Peo- 
ple’s Municipal League in effecting an entire severance of muni- 
ciple affairs from partisan politics. 

This attempt to effect some improvement in what Mr. Bryce 
justly describes as the weakest place in our public order, seems to 
have a good chance of success. But, as is usual, the worst difli- 
culty in its way is found in the secret affiliations of the bosses of 
the rival parties, and their readiness to join hands, as Herod and 
Caiaphas did, to suppress anything that seems hostile to the ma- 
chine system. New York always has had a large contingent of 
Tammany Republicans, who stood ready to manipulate the regu- 
lar party machinery for the benefit of Tweed, Kelly, Croker, or 
any other head of that organization. Besides this there are other 
Republicans who are ready to effect any dicker with the Demo- 
crats by which they may obtain personal advantages at the ex- 





pense of their party, although they have no permanent secret re- 
lations with the party enemy. For this reason the full strength of 
the minority party cannot be counted on for reform in New York, 
any more than it could in Philadelphia. 





On Saturday last Ward’s statue of Horace Greeley was in- 
augurated in front of the Tribune office, in New York, with re- 
ligious ceremonies and an oration by Mr. Depew, which was 
worthy of the occasion. It was not heard to the best advantage, 
as during its delivery the Italian societies were holding their 
parade to commemorate the thirtieth anniversary of the occupa- 
tion of Rome by the national troops, and they marched close to 
the building with bands playing. The statue itself is a good piece 
of work. Mr. Greeley was not a picturesque figure, and Mr. Ward 
has not tried to convert him into one. He presents him much as 
we remember seeing him on Chestnut street during the War, with 
his pleasant face encased in a framework of beard, and an inter- 
ested outlook on life indicated in his bearing. But the site for the 
statue is not well chosen, as it is made the front appendage 
to a building whose artistic qualities are not in harmony with fine 
art. Franklin, who stands out in Printing-House Square, has 
much the advantage over him in position. 

It is not an inappropriate time to recall the career of Horace 
Greeley and the reasons of its greatness. We have had other types 
of “‘ great’ newspaper men thrust into prominence during the past 
two decades, and they have helped to create a false ideal of what 
is success in that difficult career. Greeley was the most genuinely 
great editor in our history, and that because his greatness had a 
solid moral basis. His saying that he would sooner go to sawing 
wood for a living than belie his convictions, is one which may be 
commended to every aspiring youth in his profession. Every 
situation has its ideal, and Horace Greeley found that of the editor 
by simple moral intuition, and he lived up to it. He wrote many 
a foolish thing in the Tribune; he gave just offense to many a 
reader. Asa leader of public opinion he was often at fault, though 
never so on the great issues. But every man knew that what 
Horace Greeley said was what he thoroughly believed, and every 
one felt behind his writing the throb of an honest and feeling 
heart, Which had room for every good cause, however unpopular 
it might be. 





Ir is said that the prospect of the enactment of the McKinley 
Tariff bill has caused a stir in Europe which has reached even the 
highest circles in diplomacy, and that chancellors and premiers 
are discussing the feasibility of retaliating by a European boycott 
of American food products. It is rather late in the day to talk of 
that, since that is exactly what they have been doing in France 
and Germany with the only American food-product they could 
get on without. As toour grain they buy just what they must, 
giving their custom first to the Russian mujik and Hindoo ryot, 
before they purchase of us. Whatever India and Russia have to 
furnish is taken entire, and their production is stimulated in vari- 
ous ways, so as to reduce dependence on us for wheat to the low- 
est possible point. This is the meaning of the extensive construc- 
tion of railroads into the wheat country by the Indian Govern- 
ment. There are no possible arrangements by which the Conti- 
nent can diminish its purchases of us; and the only one possible 
to England. is a revolution in its agriculture, by which the small 
farm system will be restored and the productive power of the 
land as fully developed as in Belgium. If the McKinley bill 
should lead to that, it will be an enormous benefaction to Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Chamberlain assures us that it is going to be a benefac- 
tion to her at any rate, as it prevents our competing with her in 
the South American markets and those of her colonies by keeping 
up prices. He very well knows that Free Trade with America 
would be worth far more to England than all those markets. The 
entire white population of the British Empire is much less than 
that of our own country ; andif you add that of South and Central 
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America,the agregate consuming power of the total is less than that 
of our sixty white millions. Even under our present Tariff we rank 
as third among England’s customers, as we purchase far more of 
her than do her near neighbors in France and Germany. The two 
dependencies, India and Australia, alone surpass us in their pur- 
chases, while Canada buys of her not a third as much as we do. 


Mr. BALFoUR’s action in arresting the members of the pro- 
posed Irish delegation to America on charges based on acts ex- 
tending back to April last, cannot but be regarded as having its 
purpose to prevent their coming to this country. As one part of 
their mission is to lay before the Irish-born people of America the 
extent and serverity of the impending famine, and to solicit aid, 
the proceeding muy claim to stand alone even among the monstros- 
ities of the English rule of Ireland. It is true that these gentle- 
men, if bailed, may break bail and come at a cost of some $10,000 
each to their securities. It is also true that they may be com- 
mitted by some ‘“‘ removeable” magistrate without bail, for one 
month for each instance in which they committed the offense of 
advising Irish farmers not to pay rents during a year of famine. 
And that this course may not be taken is no proof that it was not 
contemplated. 

By this time even Mr. Balfour must have got into his Scotch 
head that he has made a blunder. The fervent eagerness with 
which his own papers defend the arrests is proof that they feel the 
awkwardness of the situation, and the maladroitness of his act in 
the present relations of England and America. It is equally 
stupid as giving the lie to all the Tory professions as to having 
* restored order in Ireland,” “‘paralysed the League,” and so forth. 








FINANCIAL REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


OOKING to the future of trade and finance in this country, 
the conditions indicate improvement and recovery of values. 
The problem, as it appears to us, is simple. The enactment of 
the new Tariff, (which we take for granted will immediately be- 
come a law), means a check and diminution of the sales of Eu- 
ropean goods to this country. Manufacturers abroad and import- 
ers here have shown by their eagerness to bring in great quanti- 
ties of goods at present rates that they so regard it. And on the 
eve of its passage in Congress the Bank of England advances its 
rate of discount again to the (for London) high rate of five per 
cent., showing its apprehension of the effect of the law on the ex- 
changes of the two countries. 

If, then, foreign goods are not to come in so freely, with what 
is Europe to pay for the cotton and food products which in the 
next eight months she must take from us? The cotton she re- 
quires ; the food is not less necessary. Her purchases of us will 
amount in dollars to the figures of recent years, for if our corn 
crop is deficient, the prices of all grains have materially risen. 
Our account against Europe, we say, is certain to be a great one, 
because she cannot avoid taking what we have to offer her. 

If it be said that the bill will be paid in American securities 
returned to us for a market, it may be well to consider how many 
such there are available for that purpose. When the Bank of Eng- 
land’s rate was advanced, at the time of the Argentine flurry, 
no great amount of American securities went to New York, badly 
as money was needed in London. Apparently they were not on 
the street. In the strong boxes of investors they were abundant 
enough, no doubt, but the investors do not open their boxes and 
throw their bonds on the market, except in a general and alarm- 
ing financial disturbance. The inference is fair, we say, that on 
the street, there was not available, then, any considerable amount 
of American securities with which to ease the London market, 
and since that time, of course, no material change has taken place 
in the situation. 

The movement of gold must be considered, also. Compare 
the last twelve months, with the twelve that preceded. The 
net export of gold for the twelve months ending August 31, 1889, 
was 504 millions of dollars; the net export in the twelve which 
ended August 31, 1890, was 11 millions of dollars. 

If, then, weare sure to sell largely to Europe, and buy mod- 
erately of her, in the next eight or twelve months, the effect upon us 
is easy to forecast. Our own securities have been depressed. 
They are not swollen in price, butshrunken. We refer, of course, 
to securities having real value, and not to those whose quotations 








are purely speculative. So, likewise, the great staples of mer- 
chandise are low; such exceptions as there are, showing a rise of 
price, are the very ones which are to be marketed abroad. It may 
almost be said, indeed, that everything is lower to-day which is 
salable for our own uses, and only those things are higher which 
are to contribute the bulk of our foreign sales. 

The outcome of this situation must be a legitimate and natural 
rise in prices in thiscountry, both of securities and merchandise, 
and in general an increase of the country’s business prosperity. 





NEw York. 

THE comparative ease in money effected by the large dis- 
bursements of the Treasury had a strengthening effect on the 
stock market, and prices rallied somewhat, though it was noted 
that the market had a tendency to become dull at the higher 
level, which is not a good sign. While the rates ou call loans have 
declined because of the more abundant supplies, time money is 
still in sharp demand at 6 per cent., and loans running at this rate 
from six months toa year arecommon. They indeed seem only 
limited by the disinclination of lenders to make them. The de- 
mand for funds is more urgent from outside Wall street than in 
it, and a feeling of uneasiness about the future, more particularly 
as to how the money market will be about the close of the year, 
is very pronounced. Credits have been strained through various 
causes, late failures have given warning that it is time for prudent 
business men to draw in rather than extend their operations ; and 
the shortage of the crops, mitigated to some extent by the higher 
prices for grain, does not promise well either for the western pro- 
ducer or the carrier. It may readily be understood, therefore, 
that the prevalent feeling in Wall street is bearish. Improvement 
was looked for as the result of the flood of money let out by the 
Treasury, and as the stringency in the money market relaxed, 
there was such improvement ; but this was not expected by con- 
servative operators to be more than temporary. A general down- 
ward movement of prices due to poorer railroad earnings and the 
unfavorable state of the foreign speculative markets, is consid- 
ered by many to be a certainty of the future. Had there been no 
crop shortage, the case would have been different, but there has 
been, and the consequences will not be averted by the Silver law. 

Every severe pinch in money, after a long period of ease and 
attendant expansion of trade and speculation, naturally brings 
down first the weakest concerns. It forces also special liquidation, 
like that which has just occurred in the Villard stocks. The rapid 
decline in North American stock, which on a day when money was 
easy fell 4 per cent., was not due to bearish operations, but was 

robably due to the calling of a loan in which this stock was a 

arge collateral. The other Villard stocks also declined, partly in 
sympathy. Northern Pacific preferred, however, soon became 
oversold, for it was lending at a small premium the early part of 
this week. When Mr. Villard projected the conversion of the 
O. T. company into the North American Company he had to buy a 
great deal of the stock to assure the success of the deal. This 
ran it up above 50, and the conversion being made, and directors 
secured in their positions, there was no necessity for holding the 
stock any longer. It may not be Mr. Villard who has been forced 
to liquidate, as he F sneering had already done so, but some of his 
following have had torun. Another stock whose weakness at- 
tracted attention was St. Paul, but there is as yet no evidence 
that any considerable proportion of the syndicate holdings of this 
stock have come on the market. The company having purchased 
the Milwaukee & Northorn road, paid for it by an exchange of 
stock share for share, thereby creating over 600,000 new shares of 
St. Paul stock. Milwaukee & Northern stock was earning 4 per 
cent. and St. Paul was paying nothing, consequently there could 
have been only one motive in the M. & N. holders making the 
exchange. There was no market for their stock but there was 
for St. Paul, so they exchanged a security which they could not 
sell for one they could, and they have been selling. The bargain 
may be a good one for the St. Paul company, but its immediate 
effect is to depress the price of its stock. All small roads are be- 
ing pve: by the larger systems, and the Milwaukee & 
Northern belongs geographically to the St. Paul system. The 
swallowing up process everywhere has certainly been hastened 
by the operation of the Inter-State Commerce law, but it was in 
progress before that law came into existence. Indeed it is the 
law of growth. The part of the country where the consolidation 
of plese and disjointed roads into larger and compact systems was 
longest delayed was that part in which material progress was the 
slowest, viz., the South. Of late years, the change has been go- 
ing on there as rapidly as anywhere, as part of the general growth 
of the section. 

The formation of a new Southwestern Association under Mr, 
Gould’s auspices has been considered a bull argument, and has 
been made to do duty as proof that Mr. Gould is actively on the 
bull side. He is as far as talking goes, but the market gives little 
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evidence that he is talking with his money. The very moderate 
rise in Missouri Pacific was nothing more than the dealings of the 
room traders would account for. The new Association takes in 
all the roads going southwest from St. Louis, and the Mallory 
steamship line to the Gulf ports. The agreement appears to have 
been framed by Mr. Gould himself, and is claimed to be iron-clad. 
Objection has been made that it has no penalties attached, but 
Mr. Gould,—if he really framed the articles,—showed his good 
sense in excluding a provision which experience has proved is of 
no earthly use. If the penalties are light they are no restraint at 
all; if they are heavy they cannot be enforced. The courts can- 
not be appealed to. The Erie road was once heavily in debt to 
the old ‘Trunk Line Association according to its rules for division 
of traffic. When demand was made that it pay over the money, 
reply was made, first, that it did not have any money ; second, 
that if it had, stockholders threatened to enjoin the managers 
from paying it. They claimed that the road having earned the 
money by doing the business, it was the property of the stock- 
holders. The new Southwestern Association is certainly not the 
weaker for the absence of penalties, and may be the stronger. 
What it will do in the way of securing better rates is problematic. 
At a first glance, one is inclined to think it is mainly aimed at the 
Union Pacific Company. It certainly has the power by combined 
action to cut into that system rather deeply. The net earnings of 
the Union Pacific at present show that it is doing a big business at 
very low rates, and the weakness of the stock in the market is 
significant. 

Net earnings are generally poor. This feature of railroad 
traffic began to develop some time ago, and attention was directed 
to it in this article. Since then it has become so prominent that 
discussion of causes is general. Of course it means that rates are 
low. Large increases in gross are reported, but when the net 
earnings are made up it appears that every new dollar earned 
cost from 90 to 95 cents to earn it. The western managers, ap- 
parently despairing of permanently raising rates, are debating 
whether the same end cannot be reached by reducing expenses, 
and propose among other things to run fewer trains and run them 
slower. 

The trust shares have been going through a full measure of 
market manipulation based on conditions peculiar to this class of 
stocks. The October dividend on Sugar stock was passed, pend- 
ing reorganization of the company. The price fell ten points. 
That there was a trick in it was shown by the large buying of the 
stock which in a week put it back to the same price it had fallen 
from. Chicago Gas was knocked down by tight money and some 
new litigation, but at present prices look cheap. There is a good 
deal of bull talk on Lead, but it does not appear to induce much 
buying of the stock. 

The bull speculation in Silver got a hard knock by the squeeze 
in money. It is very expensive to carry silver, for it pays no 
dividends, 








THE TRIBUNE AND THE TREASURY. 


WE are reminded in more ways than one that Horace Greeley 
was formerly the editor of the New York Tribune. When 
the old man with the linen duster and the white hat was up stairs 
in the sanctum, and not sitting at the front door in the cold dig- 
nity of artistic bronze, the paper had a character worthy of its 
position as the leading Republican daily of the country. When 
an opinion was expressed in its editorial columns, it was one 
which had been reached by independent judgment, and was not 
simply an attempt to say the best that could be said in behalf of 
an Administration or a party. It led public opinion because its 
editor thought for himself, and was not sparing of his friends 
when he thought there was room for criticism. It is hard to see 
that the Tribune of to-day leads in anything. Its policy for the 
past decade and more has been one of timidity and of dependence 
upon leadership at Washington. Except in the matter of legisla- 
tion for the suppression of Trusts, it has not spoken out with 
courage on any point, on which it might have offended the party 
leaders, and even there it has been hesitating rather than showing 
the firmness which once characterized it. This is a misfortune 
for the party. It would be far better for it to be represented in 
New York by a daily of decided independence of character and 
purpose, than by one whose utterances on almost every question 
can be predicted before it is opened. 
It might have been expected that a newspaper “ founded by 
Horace Greeley ” would have sympathized to some extent with 





the criticism of the Independent Treasury, which has been evoked 
by the recent tightening of the money-market. If its present 
editors have a file of the earlier issues, they can findin them some 
very clear and strong expressions of Mr. Greeley’s opinion of the 
policy of gathering the national revenues into isolated reservoirs 
apart from the money of the people, which would stand in curious 
contrast with a passage we shall extract from an editorial of 
yesterday week. Nor would Mr. Greeley have seen anything to 
modify his views in the fact that our Government is now what it 
never was in his period of editorial labor, a government collecting 
a surplus of revenue from the people, and thus increasing the an- 
noyauce and mischief of its isolation of its moneys. This is what 
the Tribune has to say of the relations of the Treasury to the 

money-market : 


“Ttis a particularly blundering notion that such seasons of pressure could 
not occur, or would be rendered less troublesome, if the Government depos- 
ited all its surplus funds with banks. When Secretary Fairchild put out 
over sixty millions in that way it was perceived by all shrewd observers that 
speculations of the least meritorious sort obtained the benefit rather than 
legitimate trade or productive industry. The consequence was that the 
money could not be got back into the Treasury when it was wanted, and a 
considerable part of it still remains on deposit, the Secretary having never 
been able to call it back without creating disturbance. In other countries 
where Governments operate through banks monetary disturbances are by 
no means less frequent or severe than they are here, but the dependence of 
the banks and the market upon Government operations is even greater and 
more damaging than in the United States. Here all know that the banks 
cannot drag the Government into difficulty or involve its credit, but that it 
always holds a large reserve with which it is able to help trade in times of 
emergency, when the banks have failed to provide for commercial needs. 

“ Tt was wise in the Secretary to make known that his resources for relief 
could not be relied upon again this year. The business of bankers and trad- 
ers of all sorts is so to adjust their affairs that there shall not be another oc- 
casion to wish interference of Government. Enormous sums of money can 
be brought hither from the accumulation of unemployed money in Europe, 
but not if prices are held so high that foreigners will neither purchase pro- 
ducts nor securities. The money in this country would suffice for all its le- 
gitimate business, but not if millions are to be continually loaned for the 
purpose of helping speculators to carry a large part of the crops in expecta- 
tion of higher prices.” 

To this we reply that we know of nobody who entertains “‘ the 
peculiarly blundering notion ” that stringency in the money-mar- 
ket could not occur if the Government should avoid collecting its 
revenues so as to withdraw them from the channels of circulation, 
and thus conform its fiscal methods to those of civilization. What 
is asserted by the critics of our present methods is that stringen- 
cies which would not otherwise occur are the result of this bad 
practice. And this is so self-evident that it is useless to insist on 
it. He who does not see it, simply will not. Nor is it argument 
to say that other countries have stringencies as severe as we have, 
or truth to say that the money-market in those countries is as de- 
pendent upon the operations of the Government as in America. 
The Tribune cannot point to a single case in which the peaceful 
operations of any European Government have precipitated such a 
panic as was just averted in this country during the present 
month. When a European goverument more or less openly ut- 
ters a threat to divert the whole energies of its people to the de- 
struction of its neighbors, there is naturally a severe disturbance of 
the money-market. To bring about that result in time of peace, 
and under a,burden of taxation which is wiping out our national 
debt, is the peculiar achievement of the United States. 

It is not true that “all shrewd observers” regard Mr. Fair- 
child’s deposits of the $60,000,000 as having the particular effect 
of stimulating ‘“‘ speculation of the least meritorious sort ” rather 
than benefiting legitimate business. But if it were true, it would 
not militate against the principle on which his poli cy rested. If 
that money went to speculation rather than to business, was it 
not because of the uncertainty as to its remaining in the hands of 
the banks? It is notorious that money so conditioned takes the 
worst and not the better channel in seeking investment. No 
sooner had Mr. Fairchild announced his purpose, than the Tribune 
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and other merely partisan organs made their outcry against him 
and his “ pet banks,’ making the question a party issue to the 
best of their ability, and giviug notice that a Republican victory 
in the presidental election would be followed by a return to the 
policy of Van Buren, Tyler, and Polk. And Mr. Harrison, for- 
getting the attitude of his grandfather and his party toward this 


question, made a speech to the same effect during the campaign, ‘ 


on whose unwisdom we commented at the time. It was this 
partisan treatment of Mr. Fairchild’s return to the Whig policy 
that probably deprived the country of confidence in it and thus of 
the benefits that might have resulted from it. 

That Mr. Windom has not been able to recall the whole of 
the deposits Mr. Fairchild made, is in fact an illustration of the 
utility of those deposits. They have got into the channels of busi- 
ness and cannot be got out of it “‘ without creating disturbance.” 
That is just what we should have expected in the present situa- 
tion, with the Treasury and the sub treasuries holding more than 
ten times the amount thus deposited out of the channels of circu- 
lation, as Senator Farwell shows. The Treasury Shylock can- 
not get its entire pound of flesh without drawing the life-blood 
with it. Mr. Windom has gone as far as even he dare in tighten- 
ing the money-market, and were he to carry out fully the 
promises made by himself and the President, the consequences 
might be disastrous. 

The Tribune gravely accepts the function of the Secretary of 
the Treasury as the Deux ex Machina of the street! It exults in 
the fact that our Treasury “‘always holds a large reserve with which 
it is able to help trade in times of emergency, when the banks 
have failed to provide for commercial needs.” That is to say, 
when the Treasury has brought the business community to the 
verge of ruin by locking up money, it can graciously save it from 
ruin by unlocking it, again, by the purchase of bonds or paying 
interest in advance. Butif this be a legitimate function of the 
Treasury, why should our contemporary praise Mr. Windom for 
announcing that it is a function he does not mean to exercise 
again this year? The bankers and tradersare told that they must 
so adjust their affairs as not to need the money the Nation collects 
but does not use; and if they cannot manage that, they must look 
to Europe and not to Washington for relief. By wholesale sacri- 
fices of stocks of goods, such as the Bank of England sometimes 
forces in compliance with the absurd requirements of Peel’s Bank 
Law, our business community is to turn the flow of gold by main 
force to his country, simply because what has made its way into 
our national reservoir cannot be gotout again. That isthe mean- 
ing of Mr. Windom’s announcement, as the Tribune interprets it. 
That is the net value of the Treasury as an agency for the relief 
of a tightened money-market. 


MR. DELAMATER DISQUALIFIED. 


HE large balances of money usually carried in the State 
Treasury are at the disposal of the Treasurer. He may de- 
posit them where he sees fit,—with national banks, with State 
banks, with private bankers. It results that a large part of the 
money is placed to effect personal and partisan results. Deposits 
are made to secure a return of some sort, not to the public, not to 
the Commonwealth, but to the Treasurer or the individuals who 
own and direct him. They thus become practically a bribe, and 
their influence one of corruption. 

Mr. Delamater, whose business is that of a private banker, 
at Meadville, in Crawford county, is one of those who have had 
the favor of the State Treasury in this way. Deposits with his 
firm were made by Mr. Quay, while he was State Treasurer, and 
by his successor, Captain Hart. 

It is now pointed out that Mr. Delamater, in receiving these 
deposits, and making a profit out of them, while he was at the 
same time a member of the General Assembly, was guilty of a 
misdemeanor, in the express language of the Constitution, and is 
ineligible to the Governorship. The Constitution addresses itself 











directly to the business in which he has been engaged. It says, 
(Article IX., Section 14), that— 

“The making of profit out of the public moneys, or using the same for 
any purpose not authorized by law, by any officer of the State, or member 
of the General Assembly, shall be a misdemeanor, and shall be punished as 
may be provided by law; but part of such punishment shall be disqualifica- 
tion to hold office for a period of not less than five years.” 

The provision that no “ member of the General Assembly ”’ 
shell make a profit out of the public moneys, the declaration that 
his so doing shall be a misdemeanor, and the provision that part 
of the penalty shall be disqualification to hold office for a period 
of not less than five years, are all perfectly definite, and they all 
distinctly apply to Mr. Delamater. He became a member of the 
Senate in December, 1886, he took the oath to support the Consti- 
tution in January, 1887, and the State Treasurer, (Mr. Quay), con- 
tinued to deposit with him, in his private bank at Meadville, a 
large amount of the public moneys. On the Ist of February, 1887, 
this amount was $47,914.28, and on the Ist of March the same, 
and from April 1 to September 1 it was $40,000 for fuur months, 
and $30,000 for the othertwo. A little later, when Captain W. 
B. Hart became State Treasurer,—he being simply a political 
agent of Mr. Quay,—the deposits were renewed and increased, 
and from June 1, 1888, to July 1, 1889, they were usually $75,- 
000, and never less than $50,000. During all this time (as at the 
present time) Mr. Delamater was a member of the General As- 
sembly. His term asSenator, resulting from his election in 1886, 
began in December of that year, and will end in December, 1890. 
His membership in the General Assembly and his possession of 
the funds of the Treasury were concurrent for nearly two years, 
including the whole of the time when he was sitting in the Senate, in 
the sessions of the Legislature, in 1887 and 1889. 

To comment upon this simple and plain statement of facts 
must be superfluous. It is perfectly plain that Mr. Delamater has 
been deliberately violating one of the penal clauses of the Consti- 
tution, and has incurred the penalty of disqualification. The 
moral impropriety of his course is evident enough, but the defi- 
nite fact of his committing the very misdemeanors which the 
Constitution provides against isa matter which must affect the 
whole political situation. Plainly, Mr. Delamater is open to pro- 
secution on the part of the Commonwealth, and plainly his con- 
viction lies within the limits of the simplest and briefest proceed- 
ing. And with equal plainness the provision of the Constitution 
removes him for five years from the list'of persons who can hold 
an Office in the State of Pennsylvania. 








A PLEA OF DECEIT. 


jie is one paragraph in the address of the committee of 
the Lincoln Independent Republicans which Ueserves a more 
distinct notice than we have yet given it. It is this: 

“Mr, Delamater, in various personal interviews with uncertain Repub- 
lican voters, has, during the past summer, explained to them that he disap- 
proved the course and methods of Mr. Quay, though obliged to accept them 
to gain his present position, and he promised that upon his election he would 
free himself from such entanglements and labor for reform. If this expla- 
nation and this pledge of the Republican candidate is sincere, it proves him 
false to his political friends and false to the party platform which endorses 
Mr. Quay ; hence his promises of reform are unworthy of confidence.” 

The gentlemen who issued the address are most competent 
witnesses on the question of fact which might be raised in regard 
to the statements here made. Mr. Strawbridge, Mr. Brockie, and 
doubtless many others of those who signed the address had been 
the objects of Mr. Delamater’s pressing persuasions. In his au- 
dacious attempt to break down at the outset the revolt of those 
Republicans whose self-respect demanded a repudiation of Quay- 
ism, Mr. Delamater appealed in private to scores of citizens of 
Philadelphia, offering them every argument in his list to persuade 
them to give him asupport. With some,—to the great surprise 
of THE AMERICAN, we confess,—his efforts appear to have pre- 
vailed, but with the majority of those Republicans who hold their 
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suffrage as a trust he was—necessarily, it would seem—unsuc- 
cessful. 

To all, however, whom he found opposed to Mr. Quay he 
seems to have made the representation stated above: that he had 
taken the nomination for Governor at Mr. Quay’s hands, because 
he could not get it otherwise; that he disliked Mr. Quay and his 
methods ; and that he would “‘ shake ” him as soon as he was se- 
curely seated at Harrisburg. 

This was an extraordinary story, it must be confessed. Mr. 
Delamater himself could not well deny that it is a curious method 
of appealing to intelligent and honorable men. Part of it was 
true: that he could only get the nomination for Governor through 
Mr. Quay. This is the exact fact. His candidacy would have 
been a mere suggestion, a tentative introduction to future possi- 
bilities, if it had not been bound up with the bargain which was 
made with Mr. Quay as fur back as 1885, and if the Quay machine 
had not,—in large part through the favor of Mr. Harrison,—been 
suffered to absorb the forces of the Republican party of Pennsyl- 
vania. When Mr. Delamater made this candid explanation to 
the Philadelphia Independents, as he held them by the button- 
hole, he told them only the simple truth, though he perhaps did 
not stop to reflect that the one fact thus stated,—showing the de- 
gradation of the Republican organization in the State, proving its 
subserviency to a discredited political manager, and exhibiting 
himself as the candidate of this evil combination of forces,—was 
a fact which of itself destroyed the value of any appeal he could 
make in connection with it. 

But the other branches of the statement were naive indeed. 
Mr. Delamater disapprove of Quayism? Where is the evidence 
of it? Mr. Delamater’s political methods belong strictly to the 
Quay school. His corruption of the voters of Crawford county, 
his unscrupulous use of Mr. Andrews in the party Chairmanship, 
his corporation service in the State Senate, his planning to become 
Governor by means of a money bargain with a ‘‘ Boss,”—these 
are proofs that he could not object to Quayism. His political 
code is not different, and it is not possible that one who is so un- 
hesitating and so skillful in the Quay methods can really disap- 
prove of their master. 

Consider, then, his last representation: that he was only 
waiting for the favorable time to ‘shake’? Mr. Quay? Was that 
true? Suppose it was: what sort of a man is Mr. Delamater? 
Suppose it was not: what sort of a man is he? We need not 
linger on the theme. 

The Lincoln Independent Committee add, upon this part of 
the question, this: 

“ But even in the event of Mr. Delamater’s entire sincerity in offering 
such an explanation and making such promises, no intelligent voter can for 
an instant suppose him, when in the position of Governor of the State, with- 
out the power of patronage, capable of fulfilling his promises or exercising 
any appreciable influence for reform. Mr. Quay controls the patronage of 
the State, hence the political power of Pennsylvania rests in his hands, not 
in the hands of the Governor. The election of Mr. Delamater means the 
public endorsement of Mr. Quay and the increase of his prestige, not only 
in the State, but in the country, the encouragement of his methods, the ele- 
vation to greater and greater power of men made in his mould.” 
which is entirely true. But surely no one ought to need the ar- 
gument contained in it. It cannot be necessary to consider 
whether or not as Governor Mr. Delamater would be able to de- 
clare his independence of Mr. Quay, for it is impossible to pro- 
ceed with him at all beyond the point when in the statement of 
his present attitude he discloses that his canvass is essentially de- 
ceitful,—that either he means to deceive the person from whom 
he admits his candidacy comes, or, otherwise, the people of Penn- 
sylvania whom he desires shall approve it. It is not possible, we 
repeat, to keep company with one who makes his plea in that 
form. That he should regard it as an effective means by which to 
become Governor, for four years, of the great Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, only proves once more the frightful delusion which 
the success of political corruption has created in the minds of 





many bright and talented young men,—the delusion that in pub- 
lic affairs virtue and honor have no place. 


“ TRELAND'S PROSPERITY.” 

HAT there is to bea famine in Ireland this winter is one of the 
facts which we hardly could have expected to see contra- 
dicted. But the Tory government and its orgaus seem determined 
to minimize the extent of the calamity to the utmost, and their 
efforts find an echoin some of ournewspapers. Mr. Balfour sends 
instructions to Ireland for special reports from his underlings, 
which will be understood as were the orders sent in 1879 to the 
British consuls in Turkey to break the force of Mr. Schuyler’s re- 
port on the massacres in Bulgaria. Figures are put into circula- 
tion with regard to the “ prosperity of Ireland ” for the same pur- 
pose, and one daily reprints a batch of these as a despatch from 

Dublin, no doubt from the office of the Irish Times. 

They are prefaced by the statement that “ crops are generally 
good,” which is contradicted by every Irish local paper we have 
seen, and is a simple impossibility as regards anything but green 
crops, in view of the rainfall of the year. To this is added, in 
face of the official reports to the contrary, that ‘‘ manufactures 
are increasing.” ‘Two local industries have expired in Dublin it- 
self within five years, and if anything has taken their places, we 
are not told of it. The linen business of the North is hard worked 
in getting ready for the change in our Tariff, but for more than a 
decade back its record has been of decay. ‘“ The fisheries are be- 
ing rehabilitated,”—whatever that may mean. They never did 
amount to much since the Government withdrew the bounty in 
1822. Catholic Ireland draws heavily on Presbyterian Scotland 
for its Lenten diet of fish. 

This brings us to the Dublin man’s figures. They amount to 
showing that the banks are doing a bigger business than former- 
ly, as we do not suppose that any body considers ‘‘ the deposits 
and balances” as meaning actual money left with them. They 
are simply the record of the discounts made to customers, and 
they show an average of ten pounds a head employed in the busi- 
ness of supplying the Irish people with almost everything they 
use except food, and in exporting the food with which they make 
their purchases and pay their rent. Then the savings-banks show 
that the Irishman has sixteen shillings to the fore, so that he need 
not starve this bad winter. This is “ Ireland’s Prosperity !” 

The tonnage of Irish shipping is given, and might seem to 
indicate some prosperity. To see how trustworthy such statistics 
are as an index of national prosperity, let us compare the entran- 
ces and clearances at Irish and at American ports in 1880. In 
that year close upon 7,000,000 tons of shipping entered or left 
the ports of Ireland. The population of the country at that time 
was a trifle over one tenth of our own. At the same rate we 
should have had entrances or clearances to the amount of nearly 
70,000,000 tons. We actually had about 15,250,000. So by this 
test Ireland, with its one industry and its sixteen shillings a head 
of savings, is more than four times as prosperous as America! 

In several newspapers we have seen the statement that the 
root of Ireland’s troubles is the excessive cultivation of the potato, 
and its being grown on the same soil year after year without any 
alternation of crops. Asa matter of fact less than one acre in six 
of the cultivated land is planted in potatoes, and grain crops oc- 
cupy a much larger area, But with the average rain-fall of an 
Irish summer it is a risky business to grow wheat; and with an 
exceptionally bad summer it is certain loss. It is not only the po- 
tato crop, but the grain crop, which was needed to pay the rents 
and to buy corn-meal from America, that has failed and precipi- 
tated trouble. 

Yet Ireland this year, as every year, will produce far more 
food than its people can eat, and will export it in millions of dol- 
lars’ worth to England to pay rents and buy manufactured goods. 
It is this that suggests to Irish leaders of our time, as to the 
Young Ireland party in 1847, the cry to hold on to the harvest 
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and pay no rent until the time of distress is over. Under any 
system of law except that of England the landlord would be 
obliged to bear his full share of the losses of a year of calamities. 
The Civil Law, which the Continent inherited from the Romans, 
expressly provides this. But English law is legislation by land- 
*. lords to secure their own interests, and it relieves tne tenant of 
not one penny of obligation, however severe his losses. If he be 
not required to pay this year, his arrears will hang over his head 
for coming years. 








AMERICAN AND ENGLISH RAILWAYS. 


A DISTINGUISHED American economist has declared that the 

railroads of the United States have been the “ prime factor ”’ 
in enabling the people of that country ‘‘to overcome the losses of 
the Civil War, in enabling the Government to resume specie pay- 
ments, and in establishing prosperity on a solid basis.”? He might 
have gone much further, and added that to the same potent agency 
have been due the serious depression that has prevailed in the 
commercial and industrial world generally, outside of the United 
States, the revolution that has taken place in the sources of the 
food supplies of European countries, the general cheapening of the 
cost of commodities throughout the world, and the remarkable 


depreciation that has been witnessed in the value of land and the 


products of agriculture in our own and other countries. Finally, 
it is not, perhaps, too much to affirm that there is no source of 
danger threatening her industrial supremacy and her commercial 

restige, from which our own country has so much to fear in the 
uture. . 3s . ; 

Broadly stated, the position of the railroads of the United 
States is simply this: The average rate charged and received per 
ton per mile for the transport of all descriptions of traffic has been 
reduced from 2.164 cents (1.082d.) in 1869, to .91 cent (.455d.) in 
1888. This amounts toa reduction of .627d. per ton per mile, or 
nearly sixty per cent., and it means that if the traffic carried on 
the railroads of the United States in 1888 had paid the same average 
ton-mile rate as they did twenty years before, the people of that 
country would have been charged for the transportation of the 
products of their fields, factories, and mines about 192,000,000/. 
sterling more than they actually did pay in that year. - 

If the remarkable fall of rates that has occurred on American 
railways had been a fall from an abnormally high level, the extent 
and the effects of the reduction would have been much less 
surprising than they actually are. But the rate of 1869 was not 
exceptionally high ; on the contrary, it was considerably under the 
average ton-mile rate in England at the preseut time, and it was 
much under the average rate of ten years before in the United 
States. It has therefore been a fall from a relatively low level of 
rates, and it is from this point of view that the circumstance is 
chiefly important to the European. railway world. It thereby de- 
monstrates the fact that it'is possible to give substantial abate- 
ments on rates already fairly low, with results that are proved to 
be beneficial alike to traders and to railway companies. This isa 
view of the case that English railways do not appear disposed to 
allow. Their policy has hitherto been to keep up rates to a point 
which they arbitrarily fix among themselves as being the amount 
that the traffic will bear. This point, in the estimation of English 
railway managers, is not the irreducible minimum so generally 
adopted on American lines, but the practicable maximum—practic- 
able, that is, in view of retaining, or, at any rate, not immediately 
destroying, the traffic. What has been the course of the traffic on 
the two systems as a consequence? The comparison, or rather 
the contrast, is remarkable. On British railways the goods traffic 
receipts have only increased from 264 millions in 1871 to.38} mil- 
lions in 1888, while on American railways, during the same period, 
the goods traffic receipts have advanced from 294} to about 700 
million dollars. To take a much shorter interval, it appears that 
while on American railways, between 1880 and 1888, the traffic has 
advanced from 290} to 5894 million tons, being an increase of over 
100 per cent., the increase on British lines, in the same interval, 
has only been from 235} million to 2813 million tons, or 19 per cent. 
The inference is clear and obvious. The low freight rates of the 
American railways have greatly stimulated traffic, while the high 
freight rates of British lines, if they have not hindered absolutely 
the development of traffic, have at any rate kept it from assuming 
the proportions that it otherwise probably would have attained, 

and to that extent, have interfered with the general development 
and prosperity of the country. 

The immediate impulse to the reduction of rates on American 
lines has doubtless been the competition for the traffic to be carried. 
American railway managers and directors do not carry on their 





1From an article by J. Stephen Jeans, in The Nineteenth Century for September. 
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business any more than English, for other than purely busi- 
ness purposes. Benevolence, disinterestedness, and the general 
good of the community, apart from their own direct interest, were 
probably not in all their thoughts. The stimulus came, in the first 
place, from the competition of the canals for a large part of the 
heavy traffic, and more especially for the traffic in cereals passing 


from Chicago to New York. ‘This traffic was being carried be- 
tween these two points, a distance of about 1,000 miles, by lake 
and canal for fourteen cents per bushel, when the railways were 
charging twenty-nine cents. Naturally, under these circumstances, 
the competition of the railways was not entierly effective for a 
time. But between 1874 and 1881 the railway rate from Chicago 
and New York was reduced by one-half, having fallen to 143 cents 
per bushel as against 8} cents by lake and canal. The railway 
companies then found that they were making a strong impression 
on the traffic, not only by taking a large share from the canals, 
but also by developing new transport. The keen competition forced 
the railways to adhere to their low rates, the more so that in 
the meantime the New York State canals were exempted from 
toll, and it became necessary, therefore, to solve the problem of 
making low rates remunerative. This was done.successfully by 
the introduction of different sources of economy that had not been 
attempted—probably because they were not really necessary while 
high rates were the order of the day—up to that time. 

There are many technical questions surrounding and under- 
lying the achievements of American engineers and railway mana- 
gers in the direction of cheapening the cost of transport, but we 
need not deal with them at any length. Suffice it to say that they 
first doubled, and then, in many cases, trebled the average load 
carried ; they provided much larger waggons, whereby the propor- 
tion of the tare to the live or paying load was much reduced ; they 
got a much larger duty out of their locomotives; and they largely 
cheapened the cost of the permanent way. . . . 

It has been the gradual cheapening of the cost of transport 
that has brought about the enormous traffic that is carried to-day 
on American railways. It is difficult to realise what the extent of 
that traffic really is. The American railways carried in 1888 a 
larger volume of traffic than all the railways of the continent of 
Europe taken together, and including Russia. They carried about 
six times the tonnage that was carried on the railways of France, 
about three times the tonnage that was carried on the railways of 
Germany, and fully ten times the traffic that was carried on the 
railways of Russia. They carried about ten tons per head of the 
population, as compared with the only seven tons per head in the 
United Kingdom, four tons per head in Germany, and three tons 
per head in France. This enormous development of traffic has nat- 
urally benefited the community as a whole, even if the cheap 
rates at which it was carried have temporarily lowered the net re- 
ceipts of the railways. That this latter result has occurred is not 
to be denied. The dividends paid have become more attenuated 
every year. In 1872 the average percentage of net earnings on 
capital expenditure was rather over five per cent.; in 1888 the re- 
turn, similarly ascertained and expressed, was only about 3.1 per 
cént. But it is nota little remarkable that some of the leading 
railways, with the lowest rate of freight, have had the highest rates 
of dividend. The most important railway system, not in the 
United States alone, but in the whole world, is that known as the 
Pennsylvania Railway. This wonderful fabric, with some 4,000 
miles of line, had in 1887 a grossincome of 23,300,000/., carried 1184 
million tons of traffic, and over 74 millions of passengers. And yet 
the company were content with an average rate of .34d. per ton 
per mile, and an average profit of .10d. per ton per mile, which is 
approximately less than one-third the average freight rate charged 
in the United Kingdom, and less than one-fifth the average profit 
charged on British railways per ton per mile. Did the company in 
consequence go into liquidation? Not a bit of it. They paid a 
five per cent. dividend all round and carried 330,000/. to the credit 
of profit and loss. The experience of the Pennsylvania has been 
that of other companies, only “ writ iarge.” If the unremunera- 
tive and recently constructed lines in the West and South are eli- 
minated, and if the group of States in which the traffic has been 
matured are alone considered, such as the Central and Eastern 
States, it will be found that the average net receipts from Ameri- 
can railways are sufficient to pay quite as high dividends as are 
paid by the average of the railways of the United Kingdom. This 
fact is clear and sufficient proof that, in the United States at any 
rate, high railway charges are not necessarily a correlative of high 
prosperity, although that appears to be a not uncommon view of 
the case in the United Kingdom. 

We are not concerned to enter into all the various elements 
that differentiate American from English railways, but one element 
stands out so preéminently head and shoulders above all the others 
that it will naturally be expected that it should not pass without 
some notice. The English railway system has cost much more 
money than the American, although whether there is sufficient jus- 
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tification for the difference is a doubtful point. The average capi- 
tal expenditure on English lines has been about 50,0007. per mile ; 
on American lines, notwithstanding a great deal of “ watered” or 
fictitious outlay, the average capital expenditure has been rather 
under 12,5007. In other words the English lines have cost about 
four times as much as the American. This means, of course, that 
whereas a net revenue of 625/. per mile will pay a five per cent. 
dividend on the railways of the United States, it requires a net in- 
come of 2,500’. to pay the same rate of interest on English railways ; 
and the argument of the latter usually is that this fact alone is suf- 
ficient to explain, and must continue to create, the differences in 
the rates of freight already mentioned. Since, now, we have taken 
pains to make clear the most essential difference between English 
and American lines, it is only reasonable that we should endeavor 
to gratify the natural curiosity that is likely to be excited as to how 
these differences arise. Every one who has traveled in the United 
States'must be aware that the American railways generally leave 
a good deal to be desired,—more especially the pioneer lines, that 
are laid down in many cases without much regard to ballasting or 
permanence of construction generally, and the equipment of which 
is usually far from perfect. This, however, is by no means the case 
in the older States. If, for example, we take the Middle group of 
States, which includes New York, New Jersey,'Pennsylvania, Del- 
aware, and Maryland, it will be found that they have practically 
as dense a traffic as the railways of England and Wales, and a 
denser traffic than the railways of Great Britain. In 1888, the av- 
erage tonnage of goods and mineral traffic carried in this group 
was about 10,500 tons per mile; or, put in another way, about 100,- 
000 tons were carried one mile for every mile of railway open. 
This is quite as dense as the movement of the traffic oa British rail- 
ways in the same year; but the average cost of the railways opened 
in the Middle group of States was only 18,400/. per mile, being a little 
more than one-third of the average cost of the railways of England 
and Wales. Their density of traffic, therefore, does not explain 
the difference of cost. Nor is that difference explained by the 
greater cost of land in our own country. It is a common mistake 
to suppose that American railways have cost nothing in the matter 
of land. Itis true that, in the earlier days of the system, land was 
often gifted to railway promoters in the United States ; but of late 
years, in the Middle and Eastern states at least, it has almost in- 
variably been paid for at full market value. The only available 
returns as to the general price paid show that in 1880 the railways 
of the United States, as a whole, had paid an average of 234-71. per 
mile constructed for land alone, which means that in the more 
thickly populated and highly developed States the price must gen- 
erally have run pretty high. 








EARTH’S FLOWERS. 


HENCE got Earth her ore for thee, 
O Sun-flower ? 
Her deepest, darkest, richest mine 
She dug to make that gold of thine. 


And whence got she thy fiery red, 

O Cardinal-flower ? 
She pricked some vein lay near her heart, 
That thy rich, ruddy hues might start. 


And whence thy blue among the corn, 
O Corn-flower ? ; 
Some bit of heaven, lured by her charms, 


Fell down and rested in her arms. 
H. P. KIMBALL. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


fae more the recurrent changes of the year bring us to the 
borderland of crimson and gold, and the out-of-door man,— 
he whose senses are keenly recipient in virtue of a close contact 
with the sweet ways of wood and field,—realizes with renewed 
appreciation how— 
“To him who in the love of Nature holds 

Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 

A various language.” 
Summer is all about us even yet; there is scarcely a blush in the 
woods except along the borders of the creeks; the grasses wave 
warmly, and the golden rod is all compact of hoarded sunshine. 
Standing in the noon silence, we might almost think it mid-sum- 
mer, but that we miss the whirr of insects and something of the 
hot hum of the bees. But suddenly a change falls mysteriously 
across the greenery; there is a little gust of wind which bears 
with it a premonition and a charm. It is what John Burroughs 
calls the first feeling of Fal. It is gone in a twinkling, but has 
brought us a vision of a nearly forgotten delight, and as it passes 
has left with us a new thought. 








The vision is one of a curtained room and a shaded lamp, of a 
long neglected easy-chair and a book with penciled margins,— 
things laid aside when Spring’s riotous finger beckoned us away, 
and filled us with a sort of Berserker rage for great stretches of 
sky and the liberal ranges of lilac-laden air. The new thought 
left upon our mind is of the incomparable companionship of “ that 
most excellent companie of bookes” whose acquaintance is at 
once the counterpoise and incentive to the unsyllabled consolation 
of Nature. Here are philosophies for all the melancholies, reli- 
gions for the arid soul, a pinch of salt to give a twang to wit. From 
the Categorical Imperative of Immanuel Kant to the “ Rejected 
Addresses” of Horace and James Smith, the field is ours wherein 
to browse as we choose and to digest as we may. ; 

It is a great necromancer,—this first feeling of Fall. It leaves 
us half dazed, and we gaze stupidly at the summer green and won- 
der at the warm grass. The breeze with its quick chill, has passed ; 
but our thoughts have taken on a new hue, and henceforth Sum- 


mer is a reminiscence. 
* * 


THE last of the public concerts in Fairmount Park was given 
on Sunday afternoon, and a programme of unusual excellence was 
listened to by an audience whose size indicated the popular appre- 
ciation of the free entertainment. It is rather extraordinary that 
the Park Commissioners, in arranging for daily concerts at the be- 
ginning of the season, should have made no provision for Sundays, 
and that this neglect should have thrown the expense of music for 
the workingman’s only holiday upon a few public-spirited citizens 
who appreciated the value of this form of entertainment and 
were liberal enough to put their hands in their pockets for the 
general good. 

The change in public opinion regarding Sunday music is re- 
markable. A dozen years ago even liberal-minded people thought 
it wrong—or at least inadvisable—to open a piano-forte on Sunday. 
To-day music is recognized as one of the great educational powers 
of the time and as being an elevated and refined expression of 
what is best in the spiritual life of man. 


* * * 


AT the present moment the danger which threatens the Col- 
umbian World’s Fair is the tendency to make it local, —a tendency 
which has received fresh illustration in the choice of a Chicagoan 
as Director-General. Of course the fact that Colonel Davis be- 
longs to Chicago should not count against him, and he may be just 
as able a man as General Hastings or any other of the candidates. 
But it is of the first importance that the Chicago people should 
dispel every suspicion of local prejudice, and it would be better, 
if necessary, to strain a point against the Western Metropolis, to 
the end that the whole country may feel the “‘ National and Inter- 
national ” importance of the enterprise. The city will reap its re- 
ward in the success of the Exhibition and the prosperity likely to 
result therefrom, and it can well afford to pursue a generous and 
broad policy in laying its plans and settling the details of its man- 
agement. 

* * * 

THE funeral of Dion Boucicault took place in New York on 
Monday morning, and the edifice which has become almost histor- 
ical as “ the little church around the corner,” never held a more 
representative gathering than that which assembled upon this oc- 
casion. Nor is this surprising, for Mr. Boucicault’s career was so 
remarkable and the range of his activities so wide as to bring him 
into relationship with all sorts and conditions of men. The writer 
enjoyed a personal acquaintance with him, and has more than once 
been strongly impressed by the magnetic personality of the man. 
His talent was creative as well as adaptive; he could construct 
and interpret with equal skill; he possessed wit rather than hu- 
mor, and excelled all contemporary actors in the peculiar power 
of evolving deep pathos from the intricacies of situations seem- 
ingly comic. His best- friends regretted some of the incidents of 
his private life, but he had many noble qualities of head and heart. 

* * * 


THE atmosphere surrounding the artistic contingent of Lon- 
don society has shown much electric disturbance of late, and 
ebullitions of ill-temper appear so have found their main outlet in 
fisticuffs at the fashionable theatres. Scarcely are we recovered 
from Mr. J. NeNeil Whistler’s exhibition of “the gentle art of 
making enemies,” when we are treated to the spectacle of Mr. Jo- 
seph Hatton breaking the head of a party who would insist upon 
talking aloud, to the detriment of the elocution of the “ Lyceum ” 
Company in general and to the personal vexation of Mr. Joseph 
Hatton in particular. 

Our own experience with Mr. Hatton leads to the belief that 
he presumes too much on the friendship and patronage of Mr. 
Henry Irving, but it must be confessed that in this instance his 
provocation was great. Conversation during the acts of a play is 
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a growing evil. The habit is a detestable one and it will only be 
cured when it universally receives the stamp of vulgarity. 
* * * 


THE return to Philadelphia of the Committee appointed in 
June to visit England in the interest of University Extension, has 
again brought that subject prominently forward, and present indi- 
cations are that a number of “local centers’ will be established 
this autumn in the city and suburbs. It will be the part of wis- 
dom to carry out the recommendations of the Committee in regard 
to the method of starting local centers. This method, as we un- 
derstand it, is to restrict active effor to one center at a time, and 
as far as practicable to make each district self-sustaining. The 
great success attending the teaching at Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Toynbee Hall, London, may be attributed to the thoroughuess of 
local organization, and to the concentration of the work in such 
manner as to make each center a source of power and encourage- 
ment to newerones. A thorough success of the scheme here on 
broad American lines means nothing less than a universal eleva- 
tion of the educational standard. 








REVIEWS. 


Sir Purirpe SIDNEY: THE DEFENSE OF PoEsy. Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by Albert S. Cook, Professor in Yale 
University. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Sgt’ was killed in his thirty-second year at the battle of 
—" in defense of the Reformed religion against the 

Spaniards. Between his twenty-first and his ae year 

he wrote the remarkable love-poems, which he called ‘‘Astrophel 

and Stella.’ Inthe latter year he wrote the “Arcadia” for his 
sister, and versified forty-three of the Psalms, leaving the rest for 
her. The year before his death he wrote his ‘‘ Defense of Poesy” 

in reply virtually to Stephen Gosson’s ‘‘ School of Abuse ’’ (1579.) 

He was twice a member of Parliament. With Drake he planned 

an expedition for the colonization of America. What he might 

have been in literature or in public life, if a bullet had not found 
him at Zutphen, it is easy to imagine. Of all the Elizabethans, 
he stands the foremost as a man of spirit and of promise. 

Of his prose writings the “Arcadia” is far too much in the 
spirit of the Euphemistic school, and of a form too nearly obsolete 
to regain its popularity. It is different with the “‘ Defense of Poesy,” 
which really has a considerable vitality of its own. Of course, 
like nearly all the prose before Steele and Swift and Addison, it 
is characterized by long sentences, whose meaning is not caught 
at a glance. Besides this it has a floridity characteristic of its 
author, and better in place in his sonnets than here. But it is 
the work of a richly stored, keen and yet artistic mind, and deals 
with a problem of permanent interest,—the place of poetry in liter- 
ature and in life. 

He wrote as it were on the threshold of the greatest age of 
English poetry. Chaucer was still the greatest name; Spenser 
had published only “ The Shepherd’s Calendar.” Sidney’s book 
reads like a prophecy of the great singers about to charm the 
world. He vindicates poetry as the loftiest form of discourse, 
claiming for it the rank of the divinest teacher of divine things. 
Himself a Platonist in spite of Plato’s expulsion of the poets 
from his Republic, he cannot admit that it detracts from the real- 
ity and the worth of verse that it deals with ideas present to the 
imagination rather than the facts of experience to which science 
and history are confined. To him ideas are the truest realities, 
the clearest vision we have of the highest truths. And to him 
poetry is not verse or rhyme. It is a question of substance not of 
form. He finds the “ Cyropedia” and the “ Utopia ”’ to be poems 
in prose. Nor is it dependent on learning. He anticipates Percy 
and Herder in the recognition of the people’s poetry as genuine: 
“T never heard the old song of Percy and Douglas that I found 
not my own heart moved more than with a trumpet; and yet it 
is sung but by some blind crowder [fiddler ; Welsh crwd a fiddle], 
with no rougher voice than rude style ; which being so evil apar- 
reled in the dust and cobwebs of that uncivil age, what would it 
work, trimmed in the gorgeous eloquence of Pindar.” 

Prof. Cook’s notes are very full and excellent, but he has no 
reference to Addison’s use of this passage in “ The Spectator.” 
In tracing the later influence of the book on English criticism, he 
does not seem to be aware that an edition of ‘The Defence of 
Poesy,’”’ along with “‘ Observations on Poetry and Eloquence” 
from Ben. Jonson’s “ Discoveries’’ appeared in London in 1787. 
It is the latter which contains the famous passage: ‘‘I remember 
the players have often mentioned it as an honor to Shakespeare, 
that in his writing (whatsoever he penned) he never blotted out 
a line. My answer hath been, would he had blotted a thousand, 


—which they thought a malevolent speech.” 
Prof. Cook’s edition is admirably adapted to the use of stu- 
dents, except perhaps in giving them too much assistance. 








PERSIA: EASTERN Mission. A Narrative of the Founding and 
Fortunes of the Eastern Persia Mission. By Rev. James 
Bassett. Pp. 353. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board. 

Persia has an interest for the student of missionary history as 
being the field to which Henry Martyn intended to devote him- 
self. But it has fallen to Americans to take up the work. First 
the American Board established in Western Persiaa mission to 
the Nestorians. When the Re-union of 1869-70 sundered the New 
School Presbyterians from that Board, the Persian mission was 
one of those transferred to the Foreign Mission Board of the re- 
united Church. In 1874 it was resolved to extend operations to 
Eastern Persia, where the population is of the old Persian stock 
mainly, and not Kurds, Turks, Nestorians, and Armenians, asin the 
West. Mr. Bassett was selected for the work, and in this book he 
states the results of the sixteen years’ labor of himself and his 
brethren, Through the beginning thus made, he claims, both the 
Anglicans and the Roman Catholics have been stirred to greater 
exertions and outlays, and good results have been achieved di- 
rectly, among the Armenians especially. The Sheah Moslems of 
Persia are more superstitious than the Sonnees of Turkey, Syria, 
Egypt, and Arabia, but less intolerant, and the attitude of the 
government has been one of protection to the mission. 

Of especial interest are the notices of the Guebers, the last 
feeble remnant of the Zoroastrian faith, who are helped by the 
Parsees of Bombay to hold their ground. Mr. Bassett explodes 
many romantic myths, and shows Persia to be a much impoverished 
and by no means clean country. 





LiILLipuT Cuassics. Selections from Shakespeare, Goldsmith, 
Carlyle, Tennyson, Fouqué, Dr. John Brown, Dickens, Haw- 
thorne, Whittier, and Lowell. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company. 

The craze for “Series” needs no rebuke when such dainty 
booklets as the “ Lilliput Classics” are placed upon the market. 
Indeed, apart from the selections themselves, the faint buff cover 
and the quaint blue imprint are almost enough to secure a ready 
sale for the little volumes. ‘“ The Vision of Sir Launfal,’’—often 
have we wished for some small, inexpensive edition of this de- 
lightful poem, and right snugly does this fill the requirements ; 
‘“* Undine,” —never before has this famous classic been published so 
cheaply and attractively. More young people should read this 
entrancing tale; no one book furnishes a better reading beginning 
than this. Shakespeare’s Sonnets; Carlyle’s “On the Choice of 
Books ”’; Dickens’s “‘ A Christmas Carol” ; Goldsmith’s ‘‘ The 
Deserted Village’ and ‘“ The Traveller”; Hawthorne’s ‘“ Tales 
of the White Hills”; Whittier’s ‘The Tent on the Beach”; 
‘“‘ Rab and His Friends” and ‘‘ Marjorie Fleming ” ; and “‘ Enoch 
Arden.” All excellent and wellillustrated. The publishers can- 
not be too highly complimented upon the charming complete- 
ness of these fine little books. W. A. F. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


NOTHER in the series of Mr. Thomas Sergeant Perry’s trans- 
lations of Monsieur Imbert de Saint-Amand’s books is issued 
by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. This one is ‘‘ Citizeness Bona- 
parte,” and in the order of time it belongs before the others,— 
“The Wife of the First Consul,” and “The Happy Days of the 
Empress Maria Louise,”—as it describes the early married life of 
Napoleon and Josephine, while he was a General commanding for 
the Republic, and before he had taken the next step, in the organ- 
ization of the Consulate, toward his imperial usurpation. It is 
with the events of the 18th and 19th Brumaire that the volume 
concludes. 

These volumes of M. Saint-Amand’s are likely, no doubt, to 
find a good many readers. They are animated in style, and they 
group very effectively all the brilliant effects of the period when 
France and her people held the great stage of the world. The 
publishers have given them excellent paper and printing, and an 
appropriate cover. 





Two recent issues in the series of juvenile stories published 
by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, Philadelphia, are 
“‘ Elsie Gray,” by Belle S. Cragin, and “ Sara Jane,’’ by Julia Mc- 
Nair Wright. The former is a story “of every day,” describing 
the life of some young people in a village community in the 
Granite Hills. It is told very simply and with a well managed 
accompaniment of moral suggestion. Mrs. Wright’s is a direct, 
rather matter-of-fact narrative of the experiences of her heroine, 
Sara Jane, who uses her “one talent” so energetically and so 
sensibly in her aunt’s boarding-house that she works out her own 
complete success as a young girl, and stands ready, as we leave 
her at the close of the book, to enter upon a wider and more im- 
portant career. The lesson which any reader will draw from it 
is that of the honest performance of every-day duties, 
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One ofthe most indefatigable of book-makers is Mr. Geo. Make- 
peace Towle. He hastaken an old but never to be worn-out 
theme for his present book, whose character will be understood by 
simply giving its title, “ Heroes and Martyrs of Invention.” Giv- 
ing a chapter to the early inventors, of whom he figures Archi- 
medes most prominently, he goes on to thestruggles and triumphs 
of Coster and Gutenberg with types and printing-press, of Palissy, 
with his pottery, of Watt, the Montgolfiers, Humphrey Davy, 
Nasmyth, the Stephensons, and so on down to Elias Howe and his 
sewing-machine. There is of course abundant opportunity in all 
this for effective description, and Mr. Towle’s book, interesting 
enough to many mature readers, will be fascinating to young peo- 
ple who have not yet made the acquaintance of the heroes of the 
age of industry, nor learned that the battles of life are fought with 
many weapons besides the cross-bow, the sword, and the cannon. 
(Boston: Lee & Shepard.) 





‘‘Part of the Property,” by Beatrice Whitby, (Appleton’s 
Town and Country Library), is a “readable” novel even though 
the scheme is none of the freshest and some of the leading char- 
acters are made needlessly unpleasant. It has a style of its own, 
is vigorous, animated, shows more than the ordinary degree of 
writing intelligence. It isa tale of English country told by a 
young woman who left au orphan is brought up away from her 
“ people” whom she rejoins only when a woman grown. The 
characters are contrasted with much skill though none of them 
make a very intimate impression on the reader. ‘The Awaken- 
ing of Margaret Fenwick,” by this author, roused hopes that there 
might possibly be here the making of a first-class novelist. ‘‘ Part 
of the Property ” hardly in itself carries out that anticipation, but 
it will be found better than the average of books of its order. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


+ ir unfinished life of Dr. Pusey, begun by the late Canon 
Liddon, and left, as it was feared it might be, unfinished, 
will be completed by Dr. Liddon’s intimate friend, Canon Scott 
Holland. The latter, in his earlier years had, like Canon Liddon, 
an intimate knowledge of Dr. Pusey. 


“Tales of the Pacific Slope” is the title of Bret Harte’s new 
book, now nearly ready. 

Mr. T. B. Aldrich’s new volume of poems will be brought out 
in London by Macmillan & Co. 


“The Buccaneers and Marooners of America” is the title of 
a book which Mr. Howard Pyle has prepared for the “Adventure 
Series” of Mr. Fisher Unwin, London. It is a compilation of fa- 
mous adventures by freebooters on the Spanish main. An edition 
will be brought out on this side in time for th’e holiday season. 


Mr. Fisher Unwin announces Mr. C. G. Leland’s “ Gypsy Sor- 
cery and Fortune Telling ” in an edition limited to 150 copies. 

The U. S. Senate has voted to purchase, at a cost not exceed- 
ing $30,000, Thomas S. Townsend’s extensive collection of data 
on the Civil War, known as his “ Library of National Records.”’ 
The library consists of a vast amount of material illustrative of 
the War, gathered from the leading newspapers, both Northern 
and Southern, during the last thirty years. Its purchase was 
strongly recommended by the Librarian of Congress, and early in 
the session the Joint Committee on the Library reported unani- 
mously in favor of the bill. 

A volume on “Warren Hastings’’ will be issued in the 
‘“‘ Rulers of India’’ Series by the Clarendon Press, next month. 

The new edition of Webster’s Unabridged, prepared under the 
direction of ex-President Porter of Yale, wiil be called ‘‘ An Inter- 
national Dictionary.” 

A Russian professor has lately discovered a treasure at the 
National Library of Paris. This is a Manchu manuscript, which 
may prove of the greatest interest to Orientalists, and which he 
declares to be of more ancient date than the recently discovered 
inscription at Corea. The manuscript, which numbers 161 leaves, 
made of Chinese paper, all fully covered with writing, is said to 
have been acquired by the great French library, in some unknown 
way, toward the end of the last century. 

Dr. Buchwald has had the good fortune to discover in the 
Municipal Library at Zwickau two books with marginaliain Lu- 
ther’s handwriting. 

A new series is about to be begun in London (William Patter- 
son & Co.), entitled ‘‘ The Treasure-house of Tales, by Great Au- 
thors.” The first four volumes will contain tales by Leigh Hunt, 
Lord Beaconsfield, Douglas Jerrold, and Mrs. Shelley. These 
tales for the main part have hitherto been uncollected, and will be 
quite new to the present generation of readers. Each volume will 
be prefaced by a memoir or critical notice. ‘That of Mary Shelley 








will be written by Dr. Garnett, of the British Museum, and Leigh 
Hunt by Professor Knight. 

The work. on Psychology, on which Prof. William James of 
Harvard has been engaged for many years, and which is expected 
to give the most complete statement yet made of that science, will 
be published very shortly by Henry Holt & Co. 

Canon Ainger is preparing a volume which he calls “‘ Tenny- 
son for the Young.” The book will be published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan, who also announce “ The Isles of Greece and Other Poems,” 
by Frederick Tennyson, brother of the Poet Laureate. 

The publishing firm of W. & R. Chambers, of Edinburgh and 

London, has been turned into a limited liability company, the cap- 
ital being 100,000. The shares are not offered to the public, but 
are divided amongst the Chambers family and the employees. 
_ Mr. Gladstone said in a recent letter regarding his forthcom- 
ing book, ‘‘ Landmarks of Homeric Study”: “ Please to bear in 
mind that this little work was planned for America ; the form of 
it seemed to me suited for the American public.” 

A Hebrew translation of Longfellow’s “ Psalm of Life,” by 
~— Isadore Meyers of Melbourne, has just been printed at Jeru- 
salem. 


Mr. Inglis Palgrave is editing a “Dictionary of Political 
Economy,” to which many well known economists of England and 
elsewhere will contribute. The work will extend to twelve or 
fifteen quarterly parts. (Macmillan.) 


An amalgamation has taken place between the Dublin firms 
of A. Thorn & Co. and Sullivan Brothers. The former are the 
publishers of “‘ Thorn’s Irish Directory,” and the latter are promi- 
nent in school-book publishing. 

An illustrated work,‘ The Island of Hayti,” by Rev. J. W. 
Harivel, is to be published shortly, in London, by Elliot Stock. 

Baedeker having exhausted the old world is seeking new 
worlds to conquer, and is going to make guide books out of the 
United States and Canada. 

Mr. Caine’s new book “ Picturesque India” is about ready in 
the press of Messrs. Routledge. It has seven hundred pages, 
three hundred illustrations, and costs only $2.50. 


A new book by Rev. John R. Vernon, author of “The Har- 
vest of a Quiet Eye,” is in the press in London, with the title 
“Gleanings after Harvest, or Idylls of the Home.” (Cassell.) 
The volume consists of studies and|sketches, some of which are re- 
vised reprints, but most of which appear for the first time. 


One of the most interesting books of the autumn will be an 
account of the Oxford movement by the Dean of St. Paul’s. This 
work has grown out of the promise made by Dr. Church to Canon 
Liddon that he would contribute a chapter of personal reminis- 
cences on the movement to the life of Dr. Pusey. According to 
Cardinal Newman, the movement was really started by Keble’s 
famous assize sermon on national apostacy, which he preached at 
St. Mary’s, Oxford, in July, 1833. 


“* Piero da Castiglione ”’ is the title of a story-poem by Stuart 
Sterne announced for early publication by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. The author’s previous story-poem, “ Angelo,” has had and 
still retains an unusual popularity. 





PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


as first volume of the famous Talleyrand memoirs will be 

published in January in Paris, and the other four volumes 
will follow at close intervals. The Century magazine has secured 
the right to publish extracts in advance from the MS. prepared for 
each volume. The extracts will be edited for The Century by Hon. 
Whitelaw Reid. 


Miss Sarah Elliott, a daughter of the late Bishop Elliott, of 
Georgia, is the author of the novel “ Jerry,” now running in Serib- 
ner’8. 


Boston, it is promised, will have soon a literary weekly of the 
class of the London Atheneum. This desirable end is to be at- 
tained by the reorganization of the Commonwealth newspaper, un- 
der the presidency of Edward E. Hale, and the practical manage- 
ment of Mr. Goodrich, editorial writer on The Post. The pro- 
ject has the backing of various prominent persons and learned 
societies. 

Richard Henry Stoddard is preparing for Belford’s Magazine a 
paper on “Omar” Fitzgerald, to be followed by a critical study of 
the “ Rubaiyat.” 

A new literary periodical entitled, Der Zeitgenosse,is to be 
published at Berlin, the chief object of which will be to discoun- 
tenance the introduction of worthless foreign literary productions 
into Germany. 
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ART NOTES. 


b gew is a charming variety of materials in print and picture, 
in the October number of the Magazine of Art, (London and 
New York: Cassell & Co). Examples of sculpture shown at dif- 
ferent London exhibitions of the year are illustrated and de- 
scribed in an article by Alfred Gilbert, A. R. A., and selections of 
portraits, ete., from the Paris Exhibition follow, in an article by 
Claude Phillips. The versatile George du Maurier contributes a 
paper, with two or three illustrations of his own, on “ The IIlus- 
trating of Books: From the Serious Author’s Point of View.” A 
series of papers on “Illustrated Journalism in England ” is con- 
tinued with quite an interesting one on the history and experi- 
ences of the London Graphic, which was established in consequence 
of a quarrel of artists with the management of the old Illustrated 
London News, and which gained a prompt success by its pictures 
and descriptions of the Franco-German war. 

The frontispiece of the number is an excellent photogravure of 
a painting by Fermand Cormon, “ The Stone Age ”’ a spirited pic- 
ture of groups of men and women in the rude days of the race. 

An ate ne department of this magazine is its ‘‘ Monthly 
Record of American Art,” prepared, of course, in this country, 
and giving a good resumé of the most important features of art pro- 
gress. As it seems so very difficult to sustain any American peri- 
odical devoted to the fine arts, this department in this well estab- 
lished London journal is of real value. It discusses in the present 
issue the value of the works of the ‘‘Old Masters,” apropos of a 
remark ascribed to Mr. Palmer, the President of the Chicago 
Exposition, that ‘‘a hundred acres of old masters’ could be got 
for it if they were desired, and mentions in passing the valuable 
small collection of old pictures, mainly by Dutch artists, which Mr. 
Hutchinson, the grain speculator, has secured from the Princess 
Demidoff and brought to Chicago. Other articles discuss “ Sub- 
urban Castles,’”’—chiefly those at Newport; some new fountains, 
statues, etc., in American cities, and the statue of Lafayette which 
is about to be set up in Washington, and which Congress finds so 
difficult to place satisfactorily. 

The Philadelphia School of Design for Women, under the 
charge of Miss Emily Sartain, began its work for the Fall Term 
on Monday of the present week. The corps of instructors for the 

ear includes Sara C. Pennypacker, Alice Barber Stephens, 
erman Faber, Peter Moran, Emma C. King, and William Sar- 

tain, with others. The classes, lettered from A to I, include a 
Normal Art Course for training teacbers, this being the regular 
course of the School, extended through four years; a class in 
Theoretical and Technical Design, one in Landscape, one in the 
Antique, Portraits, studies from Life, etc., one in Modeling, one 
in Wood Carving, one in China Decoration, one in Still-Life and 
Flowers, (in oil) ; and one in Water Colors. There is here, it 
must be admitted, a great deal of ground to cover,—and the fact 
that the results of this school’s work are in general so good speaks 
volumes for its management. 

An important feature, necessarily, is the rapidly enlarging in- 
struction in technical design. This has been, since February of 
last year, in the charge of Miss Florence A. Hinstein, a graduate 
of the School, the theory of design being specially taught by Mr. 
Charles Page, formerly designer for Messrs. Massinger & Sons’ 
bronze factory, in Birmingham, England, and later for Messrs, 
Cornelius & Sons, of Philadelphia. The course of study in this 
department includes instruction in the Historic Styles and Prin- 
ciples of Ornament; Conventional analysis and modeling of 
plants; Practical geometry ; and Original designs applied to all 
the industrial-arts. Technical methods employed in weaving tex- 
tile fabrics are exemplified on the looms owned by the School, but 
it is stated, besides, in the Circular sent out by the School, that: 
““The unequalled opportunities given in Philadelphia for the 
study of manufactures of all kinds have been opened to our pupils 
by the kindness of many prominent manufacturers, who have cor- 
dially invited our classes to visit their mills and have offered 
them every facility for the observation of the application of design. 
For although our own looms give an exemplification of methods, 
the observation of work being done for the current market is of 
vital importance in a business education.” 

An intelligent study of architecture in the Western States, as 
shown in the best recent examples of city houses, is given by Mr. 
John W. Root, in the October issue of Scibner’s Magazine. Among 
other generalizations, he says: “Of course the West took ‘ the 
Queen Anne’ fever with alarming intensity. It was just at the 
tender age when the constitution is most sensitive to such infan- 
tile diseases, and during its prevalence eruptions of all sorts came | 
out in the most extraordinary way. But the youth of the patient 
was in its favor, and the fever fortunately passed away, and now 
manifests itself in only a few cases. H.H. Richardson was one 


of the most efficient physicians in working a cure, for under his 
influence such architects as had been following Norman Shaw, 








(blindly and ignorantly, as they had followed him), turned: from 
him and began to follow the American. The results have been in 
many cases, very happy, although in others they have resulted 
more or less disastrously. Richardson’s influence has always 
tended to make architecture more simple and direct, and it has 
led architects more generally to avoid the hideous mass of shams 
which in America preceded him. Among results upon the whole 
fortunate is the use of quarry-faced stone in Western dwellings. 
The extent to which this has been done in nearly every Western 
city is extraordinary, and so accustomed to stone in this shape 
have people become that they often seem unable to realize that 
cut stone has at times greater artistic value. Many dwellings con- 
structed in this rough material have an exceedingly heavy and 
forbidding look, arising in large part because in them stone has 
been employed in blocks too large for the scale of the building, or 
because granite has been used whose cleavage has left too strongly 
projecting and rugged surfaces. This was a mistake which Rich- 
ardson, in the few Western houses he has designed, has avoided ; 
his fine sense of scale saving him from such an error. Still it 
must be confessed that, because of the great vigor and masculin- 
ity of his genius, he was generally more successful in monumental 
buildings than in smaller dwellings. His blind followers have 
often failed where he succeeded, because they were denied his 
finer sense.”’ 

Several art exhibitions in the West, are open or shortly will 
be, in connection with general Fairs. The Inter-State Exposition 
at Chicago will continue to October 18. A feature of the works 
shown in it is a selection of American paintings from the galleries 
of Mr. James W. Ellsworth. At St. Louis there are shown numer- 
ous French pictures of note, including ‘‘The Death of Mozart,” 
by Munkacsy, and examples of Diaz, Troyon, Corot, Rousseau, 
Michel, and Daubigny. 

The latest legend with regard to the manufacture of false 
“masters” is that concerning a fabricator of paintings signed 
Courbet, discovered at his nefarious work in Marlotte, a Belgian 
town. He imported the raw article from Paris, added the signa- 
tures, and then baked the picturein an oven to give it the requisite 
look of age. 


ADDRESS OF THE INDEPENDENT REPUBLICAN STATE 
COMMITTEE. 
To the Republicans of Pennsylvania : 

WE address you, fellow-citizens, as Republicans, representing 
all sections of this Commonwealth, proud of the history and 
achievements of the great party to which we belong, and anxious 
that in the future, as in the past, it shall promote and obtain that 
highest form of free government, ‘“‘A government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people.” 

As Republicans, we endorse the great principles embodied in 
the platforms and vindicated by the history of the party of Lin- 
coln, Sumner, Stevens. Garfield, and other illustrious leaders, both 
living and dead. The Republican party has still a mission to ful- 
fill in the maintenance of the protective system and in the guar- 
anty of a free and secret ballot in the hands of every citizen. We 
remember that the Republican party sprang from the manhood 
and the conscience of the people, and we believe that its high and 
honorable purposes cannot be sustained, or its mission fulfilled 
except by the preservation of the same high standard of duty and 
honor which signalized its birth. 

Never in the history of the State was it more necessary than 
now to seek to enforce the prerogative of a free people to have a 
controlling voice in the nomination of those who may administer 
the government of the Commonwealth. And if, in the making of 
a nomination, a convention fails to register the choice of the ma- 
jority and simply carries out the dictates of an autocratic boss, we 
believe that such a nomination justifies every Republican in re- 
buking it at the polls. 

Upon what ground does Mr. Delamater seek your support for 
the great and responsible office of Governor of this Common- 
wealth? What services has he performed for you which would 
mark him as a man conspicuous above his fellow-citizens, one 
upon whom this high honor should be conferred for the mere ask- 
ing? Can the same methods by which a ward constable obtains 
political recognition be adopted by a candidate for the Governor- 
ship without impairing the dignity of the State and the efficiency 
and integrity of your public servants ? 

Mr. Delamater has long been a self-seeking machine politi- 
cian, who gained the favor of the boss of the Republican party by 
his skillful use. of the methods of his political master. 

As State Senator his record shows him to have been an advo- 
cate of corporate interests, to the prejudice of the interests of the 
people. His affiliation with the Standard Oil Company is well 
known. He is charged with defeating the Tax bill for the relief 
of the farmers, the Billingsley bill for the relief of the oil men, 
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and with hostility to labor legislation,—instances out of many oth- 
ers to indicate the tenor of his statesmanship. 

While in the Senate he had large sums of State money on de- 
posit in his bank, thereby using his political power for personal 
profit, and committing an offense oeokiilied by the Constitution, 
one of the penalties of which is disqualification for the office he 
now seeks. 

But the circumstances attending Mr. Delamater’s nomination 
have forced into prominence a far graver issue than that of his 
personal fitness. 

Not only was the free choice of the party thwarted by his no- 
mination, but a subservient convention inserted in the party plat- 
form (which Mr. Delamater has unqualifiedly endorsed) the follow- 
ing declaration : 


“For the Chairman of our National Committee, M. S. Quay, we feel a 
lasting sense of gratitude for his matchless services in the last Presidential 
campaign. As a citizen, a member of the General Assembly, as Secretary of 
the Commonwealth under two successive administrations, as State Treasurer 
by the overwhelming suffrage of his fellow-citizens, and as Senator of the 
United States, he has won and retains our respect and confidence.” 

No untrammelled and free convention would have dared to 
make such an endorsement. 

The record of Mr. Quay is, or should be, known to every citi- 
zen. In 1879 the leading newspapers of the Republican party cast 
him from their ranks for his prostitution of the Pardon Board in 
connection with the Riot bill briberies. His conduct as the mov- 
ing spirit and direct beneficiary of the odious Recorder’s bill has 
not been forgotten by the citizens of Philadelphia. Responsible 
accusers have repeatedly and specifically charged him with mal- 
feasance in office, even with embezzlement of large sums of the 
public moneys. These charges he has seen fit neither to explain 
nor deny, even after they have gained currency on the floor of the 
lower house of Congress. 

Under these circumstances, he can not escape from this issue, 
and it is reasonable to insist that Mr. Delamater’s success will be 
Mr. Quay’s vindication. 

Mr. Quay, who already dispenses the federal patronage of the 
State, proposes to control, as well, the Executive and Legislative 
branches of the government of the Commonwealth. To secure this 
end he has forced the nomination of Mr. Delamater for the high 
office of Governor of Pennsylvania, in the face of the indignant 
protest of thousands of the best Republicans of the State, and now 
asks the party to ratify his choice. He also proposes the election, 
as the leader of the State Senate, of Chairman W. H. Andrews, 
who used without scruple the machinery of the Republican State 
Committee to force the nomination of Mr. Delamater. He is like- 
wise endeavoring to secure the election of his son, as his represen- 
tative in the Assembly, and, if successful, will thus hold within his 
grasp both the Executive and Legislative powers of the State. In 
addition, he will strive to control and dominate the Pardon Board, 
and thus have it in his power to thwart and nullify the very pro- 
cesses of justice, a dangerous power which he has already shown 
himself only too willing to exercise. 

But the consequences of the election of Mr. Delamater are not 
bounded by the absolute control of all the branches of the govern- 
ment of the State of Pennsylvania, which would thus be placed in 
the hands of Mr. Quay. The success of Mr. Quay in this contest 
will constitute him the endorsed and chosen leader of the Republi- 
can party, both in the State and Nation, and the party must enter 
into the Presidential contest of 1892 handicapped by the leadership 
of a man discredited in the eyes of the American people. Under 
such leadership the party would be hopelessly defeated before the 
canvass began. To save the party from defeat in that contest, it 
is absolutely necessary that he be dethroned now. It is therefore 
the highest duty of Republicans to their own party to refuse to 
vote for and sustain his candidate at this time. 

To accomplish the end proposed, all earnest Republicans 
should at this fitting time strike their most effective blow by vot- 
ing as Republicans for ex-Governor Robert E. Pattison. To stay 
at home, or casta ballot for a hopeless third candidate, would be 
an evasion of duty, and a waste of power. 

Of Mr. Pattison’s fitness for the office we leave Republicans 
alone to speak. 

On his retirement from office, in 1887, the most partisan Re- 
publican newspapers which are now opposing him were unanimous 
in their indorsements of his administration. 

We quote from the Philadelphia Press of Jan. 17, 1887: 

“Tt has been, all in all, an administration against which noth- 
ing can be said. The integrity of Governor Pattison’s purpose and 
the excellence of his intentions will not. be questioned.” 

‘The Philadelphia Evening Telegraph of Jan. 18, 1887, called his 
administration “one of the most ateiie honorable and useful ad- 
ministrations that this State ever enjoyed.”’ 

The North American said: “If his administration has not been 
brilliant, it has been better ; it has been safe.” 








The Inquirer of the same date said: ‘“ The retiring administra- 
tion retires with a most admirable record. It goe8 out with clean 
hands, with good fame, and common respect, and nothing but the 
narrowest partisan prejudice and bigotry would deny it the credit 
of its integrity and usefulness.” 

To these Republican testimonials of his fitness for the office we 
add nothing, for nothing is required. 

There is but one issue in this campaign. Purity of the ballot, 
fair elections, honest and courageous men in office, clean adminis- 
tration of public affairs are and always will be supreme questions 
in a Republic. If the Republicans of Pennsylvania have reached 
that degree of subserviency that they will solemnly cast the vote of 
approval of a leader whose hands are stained with corruption, then 
the days of the Republican party are numbered. 

The election of Robert E. Pattison cannot be construed as a 
partisan victory. His election in 1882 by a plurality of 40,000 was 
followed, in 1884, by a Republican majority of 80,000, for James 
G. Blaine. The maintenance of the system of Protection cannot 
honestly be brought into this contest. No true friend of Protec- 
tion will desire to attach it to the fortunes of Mr. Quay. The de- 
feat of Matthew S. Quay and his candidate will depend upon the 
intelligent Republicans. It will rid the Republican party of its 
most selfish and corrupt leadership, restore you your citizenship, 
and vindicate your Commonwealth. 

On behalf of the Independent Republican State Committee, 

GEORGE E. MAPEs, Chairman. 
E. CLINTON RHOADs, 
EpwIn A. BARBER, 


Secretaries. 
WILLIAM JAY TURNER, 





The following are announced as members of the Independent 
Republican State Committee : 


Thomas M. Marshall, Caleb Hoopes, Finley Acker, 

W. J. T. Saint, Frederick F. Hallo- Rudolph Blanken- 
Thomas Patterson, well, burg, 

Magnus Pflaum, Harry F. Nell, Wm. Carroll, M. D., 
William F. Clark, Fred. A. Howard, James Dougherty, 
Charles C. Mellor, Charles McVean, Lincoln L. Eyre, 
Isaac Mills, Charles Drake, Charles J. Harrah, 
William R. Blair, L. Merket, Simon Kohn, 
Charles Miller, J. W. Greathead, Henry C. Lea, 

I. E. Shoemaker, Jacob Pott, T. Morris Perot, 


William A. Connelly, S. A. Dickson, James Peters, 


E. C. Ely, Griffith Ellis, H. M. Reis, 
M. L. Daly, 8. S. Jackson, Edward S. Whelen, 
Samuel Hart, H. A. Stambaugh, Walter Wood, 
Alfred Truman, J. B. McBride, J. K. Sigfried, 
John Cook, W. A. Mehard, Samuel A. Losch, 
Alfred Sharpless, P. L. Weimer, Baird Snyder, 
Thomas W. Pierce, W. P. Kistler, M. D., F. R. Kantner, 
John R. Everhart, D. G. Gerhard, R. Oscar Bunnell, 
M. D., Lewis Emery, Jr., R. S. Spaulding, 
John P. Edge, M. D., C. J. Wilder, G. C. Bronson, 
Nathan J. Sharpless, Theo. N. Barnsdall, G. I. Giles, 
Marshall H. Matlack, W. C. Haus, Griswold Carter, 
John I. Carter, Johnson Muthers- N. L. Tiffany, 
Wm. L. Bailey, baugh, J. J. Roper, 
J. A. Herr, Forest Swyers, G. G. Groff, 
Samuel P. Boyer, Thornton A. Shinn, Josiah Kelley, 
W.T. Dunn, Robert Ellis Thomp- James Purtill, 
M. W. Quick, son, A. D. , 
H. S. Bates, John A. Ervien, D. Gardner, 
W. W. Tarbell, Wharton Barker, C. W. Uhdey, 
John McKay, Charles Stewart, George W. Wood, 


J. L. Proper, M. D., 
George E. Reed, 
W. J. Adams, 
Adam Metzgar, 


O. M. Griesemer, 
William Orr, 
Jacob Sechrist, 


T. A. Blake, M. D., 
G. Milton Bair, 
George J. Shetter. 





ADDITIONAL NAMES IN THE LINCOLN INDEPENDENT 
REPUBLICAN COMMITTEE. 

The following names have been added to the list of the Lincoln Inde- 
pendent Republican Committee, (Philadelphia). The list as then constituted 
was printed in THE AMERICAN of September 13, and included 58 names, or 
57 since the death of Mr. Brockie; the present addition of 29 names increases 
the list to 86. It will probably be made One Hundred : 


Arch. R. Montgomery, Lincoln L. Eyre. Edward I. H. Howell, 
Eugene Delano, Chas. A. Currie, M.D., Arthur E. Newbold, 


H. W. Merchant, Axel Petre, Clarke Merchant, 
George Burnham, Sr. Theodore Wernwag, Rev. David W. Woods, 
Wm. McGeorge, Jr., Fred. W. Taylor, Jr., 

R. Francis Wood, John M. Whitall, Prof. Ezra P. Gould, 

J. Percy Keating, Wm. N. Mencke, Jonathan Evans, 

J. M. Duane, George N. Dunning, C. S. Rutter, 

Charles Richardson, John D. Avil, Charles Matlack, 
Charles B. Krein, Theodore J. Lewis, Charles Hill. 
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THE TREASURY RAID OF 1879-80. 


INTERESTING INTERVIEW WITH EX-SUPERINTENDENT 
JAMES P. WICKERSHAM. : 


From the New York World, September 22. 
ANCASTER, Pa., Sept. 21.—A remarkable addition to the story of the 
famous State Treasury deal of 1879-80 was developed to-day. The 
literature of the subject is already extensive, but the statement made by 
Col. James P. Wickersham, of this city, is startling, and his testimony will 
supply a missing link in the history of the Harrisburg ring of political cor- 
ruptionists. 

Any one acquainted with Col. Wickersham will testify that he is one of 
the most reliable and conservative citizens of this commonwealth. He has 
been the foremost representative of the educational interests of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was Principal of the State Normal School, and a large number 
of teachers owe their instruction to him. For fifteen years, commencing in 
1866, he held the office first of Superintendent of Public Schools until 1872, 
and afterwards, under the new constitution of 1873, that of Superintendent 
of Public Instruction until March 17, 1881. During this period he had con- 
trol of the school moneys of the commonwealth, amounting to $1,000,000 a 
year, and in addition the entire moneys annually appropriated for the care 
and maintenance of soldiers’ orphans—about $500,000. He was subject to no 
supervision on the part of the State Auditor, and during the prolonged in- 
cumbency of his office there was never a question raised as to the propriety 
of this immense sum of money being disbursed by him on his individual re- 
sponsibility. He wrote the only comprehensive history of education in 
Pennsylvania ever published. The military title was acquired by his ap- 
pointment by his friend, Gov. A. G. Curtin, to the command of the Forty- 
ninth Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteers, during the War. At present 
Col. Wickersham is Commander of George H. Thomas Post, G. A. R., of Lan- 
caster. He is President of the Jnquirer Publishing Company, one of the 
largest concerns in the State. President Garfield appointed him Minister to 
Denmark. This description is given as an introduction to the conversation 
the World correspondent held with Col. Wickersham in order to demonstrate 
that any specific statement he makes possesses weight of an unusually im- 
portant nature. Seated in the tasteful drawing-room of his residence, Col. 
Wickersham related in substance the following : 

“T was at my desk at the State Capitol at Harrisburg during a consider- 
able portion of the period described in the history of Matthew Stanley Quay 
published last March inthe columnsof the World. I read that very remark- 
able story carefully, and its perusal caused me to indulge in many reminis- 
cences. I had but little official intercourse with Mr. Quay, who was fora 
portion of the time of my service an absolute dictator at Harrisburg. He is 
a man of wonderful attainments in the art of manipulating men,—executive 
ability we call it. He is a remarkable man in many respects, and if he had 
in other respects controlled the reckless side of his nature he would have 
been a leader of whom all of his party might have been proud. 

“ Autocracy is as natural to him as to the Czar. He adopted the policy 
of silence on his own part and the exaction of unquestioning obedience from 
all with whom he was in contact in the political machine of the State. You 
will scarcely credit the extent to which the autocracy extended. He would 
sit in his office on the hill at Harrisburg and compel every one, high and low, 
torun at his bidding. The old soldier Gov. Hartranft was no exception to 
the rule. Quay would say to his messenger: ‘ Tell Hartranft to come here ; 
I want him,’ and Gov. Hartranft would obey. Gov. Hoyt was served in the 
same way, and the State Treasurer, the Auditor-General, and the Secretary 
of Internal Affairs were as so many minor clerks. 

“‘T had an encounter with Quay when he was Secretary of the Common- 
wealth. Our duties were disconnected, and there was rarely any occasion 
for official intercourse, as I have mentioned. But one day I received a mes- 
sage from him, delivered by a messenger, that he wished me to come to his 
office. I responded : 

“* Tell Secretary Quay that the distance from his office to mine is ex- 
actly the same distance as from my office to his.’ 

“JT do not think he ever forgave my hardihood: but then he is a master 
of dissimulation. The order was never repeated. 

“In 1879 I had much trouble in having my warrants cashed at the 
Treasury. You will perceive that it was my duty to sign the vouchers for 
school expenses all over the State. Teachers’ salaries, the heating and light- 
ing of school-houses, and the necessary repairs came under my official cog- 
nizance. Warrants for the soldiers’ orphans were accepted and signed by me. 
I had, as I said, difficulty in obtaining money, and finally Mr. J. Blake Wal- 
ters, the cashier of the Treasury and to all intents and purposes its sole cus- 
todian, informed me that there was no money to pay the warrants and that I 
must wait. State Treasurer Noyes, everywhere known as ‘Old Square 
Timbers,’ from his honesty, had not the grip on the business details, and 
Walters conducted everything much as he saw fit. ‘Square Timbers’ Noyes 
was as honest a man as ever drew breath, in my opinion. We differed in 
politics, he being an old-fashioned Democrat, and I, as now, a Republi- 
can; but I knew and respected his sterling worth. 

“T pressed hard for the filling of my warrants. The school system of 
the State was suffering. Teachers were unpaid, and the soldiers’ orphans’ 
needs were not supplied as they should have been. Blake Walters was defi- 
ant and used to dismiss me without any other explanation than the stereo- 
typed one, viz., lack of money. As I persisted there came an order from Gov. 
Hoyt not to send in warrants until there was money to pay them. I was not 
bound to respect any such instruction, and I did not obey. How little did 
I then understand the cause of the barren treasury ! 

“The time arrived for the newly elected State Treasurer to assume his 
office. ‘Square Timbers’ Noyes was elected in 1877. His successor, Samuel 
Butler, was elected in 1879. He came from Chester county, and was a strictly 
honest, conscientious man. How the ‘ ring’ came to select him for Treasurer 
I never could understand. He was, it is certain, out of place among them. 
He came to Harrisburg to look over the condition of the Treasury before as- 
suming control. It is customary to verify the statements of the public 
moneys with the amount belonging to the Treasury. Butler and I were 
personal friends, and we were frequently together. 





“One day he came to me in an agitated condition. He was greatly ex- 
cited, and sat down in a chair and informed me that there was something 
that alarmed him terribly. I wondered what it could be, for I knew him to 
be a cool, level-headed man, who was not given to needless alarms. His 
agitation was altogether too real to be misunderstood. Something of a seri- 
ous nature was evidently on his mind. Finally he said that he had found a 
great deficiency in the Treasury, and that he feared it would reach the sum 
of $300,000. 

“T then could not help thinking of my rejected warrants to pay the 
school expenses. I am not quite positive whether it was on this first visit 
from Butler that he informed me that he had told ‘Square Timbers’ Noyes 
of the deficiency, but he stated that when Mr. Noyes became aware of the 
real condition of the Treasury he grew frantic. The old man did not know 
what todo. He wrung his hands, and I think cried like a child. He had 
trusted everything to Blake Walters, and the terrible result came upon him 
like an avalauche. Butler asked me what he should do. 

“* Secure a good legal counsellor as quickly as possible,’ I replied. 

“My advice was promptly acted on, and Lewis W. Hall, a prominent Har- 
risburg attorney, was retained. 

“ An interval of time elapsed, during which Butler used to make fre- 
quent visits to my office to report the situation. He was quite as much dis- 
turbed, I think, as if the Treasury deficiency had occurred with himself the 
Treasurer. He would sit with his face buried in his hands or with his head 
bowed on the table, and sigh and groan as he talked. He could not make 
the deficiency grow less, and there was a heavy pressure on him to tide over 
the deficiency, accept the paper, and assume his office.” 

‘* Whose paper do you refer to?” 

“To the paper of the persons mentioned in the World’s history, to the 
paper of Quay and of Blake Walters,” responded Col. Wickersham. “The 
pressure came from Quay, Walters, and the other members of the ‘ring’ 
generally. 

“Old Noyes was crushed by the weight of the calamity which had be- 
fallen him. ; 

“ Butler never deviated from the path of duty, but it was a rugged path 
to follow. He felt under obligations for his election to the office of Treasurer, 
and he would have liked to adjust the difficulty without exposure, but con- 
done the matter by accepting individual receipts or notes for the money of 
the people he must not, and from the beginning to the end he refused to do 
it. — what he said, they stormed and raved about his ears, vainly as it 
proved. 

“ Blake Walters was drunk and truculent. He was a bright man and a 
good fellow at times, but a thirst for liquor overpowered him and placed him 
in the hands of stronger wilJs than his own. Finally the ‘ring’ became 
desperate over Butler’s refusal, and then the scene of the Lochiel Hotel oc- 
curred, at the time of Mr. Chris Magee’s visit, as described in the World. 
Finally the money was guaranteed or restored to the Treasury through the 
aid of Senator Cameron, and Samuel Butler took the office. 

“There are many details of the transaction which at present have es- 
caped my memory,” continued Col. Wickersham, “that bear on this case 
which reference to memoranda would freshen. It was a trying experience 
for poor Butler.” 

‘““What do you think of the candidacy of Quay’s man, Delamater ?’’ 

“T cannot consistently vote for him in the light of my knowledge, but 
I am only a private citizen and my individual vote is of no consequence.” 

“You know Senator Cameron well, do you not?” 

“Yes, indeed, Ido. He is a manly, big-hearted fellow, for whom I 
entertain good feeling. There is one thing you may rest absolutely assured 
of. He will never deny the part he played in settling the Treasury defici- 
ency, depend upon it.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“T know whereof I speak. He will never deny it, no matter how strong 
the pressure that is brought to bear on him. More than that I will say to 
no man.” 


CURRENT EXCERPTS. 
COUNTRY LIFE IN CHILI. 


Theodore Chi!d, in Harper’s Magazine. 
GRICULTURAL Chili is a pleasant and interesting country to visit. 
The scenery, suggesting memories alternately of California, Switzer- 
land, and northern Italy, is both grand and charming. Nothing can be 
seen more majestic and impressive than the main ridge of the Andes, with 
the volcanic peaks white with snow, while occasionally toward the south 
some small crater shoots up volumes of smoke and lava, as Villa Rica did 
about the time that I was at Traiguen. Nothing can be more charming than 
the scenery along the Rio Bio-Bio, whose sinuous bank the railway follows 
between San Rosendo and Concepcion. In parts this river, the longest and 
broadest in the republic, having a course of 222 miles, reminds one of the 
Loire, except that it flows continuously between sloping and often wooded 
hills. Like the Loire, it is full of shifting sand-banks, some of clean yellow 
sand, others of black volcanic sand ; and these, as the water varies in depth, 
give to the surface a moiré of violet and yellowish green. As for the rustic 
population, and the incidents of life along the road, they offer plenty of ma- 
terial for the painter, and food for reflection to the student of manners. 
Here indeed is primitive civilization, needing no house furniture, no com- 
fort, very elementary clothing, and only the simplest forms of ceramic ware. 
What plainer food could be found than bread, beans, and onion pie? What 
more natural drinking vessel than a calabash? What less complex vest- 
ment than the “poncho”? What shoe more easily made than a bit of cow- 
hide tied on with thongs? What more refreshing and obvious combination 
of food and drink than the familiar watermelon, which would seem to be 
the chief and only nourishment taken by many of the poorer Chilians? In 
the stations you see whole trains loaded with watermelons. In the towns 
watermelons are sold in every shop, and piles of them are stacked in the 
streets wherever there is an open-air breakfast stall. On the steamers that 
ply between the ports of the Pacific the decks are encumbered with the in- 
evitable melons, and the water in the harbors is covered with the floating 
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rinds of empty ones. In no other country have I seen such universal con- 
sumption of watermelons except along the banks of the Danube, where the 
peasants are no better lodged and no better fed than those of Chili. 

All this I say not in dispraise of the Chilian “peones.” On the contrary, 
I am convinced that they are fine fellows in their way and splendid workers, 
especially by the piece. No Europeans can surpass them in strength and 
endurance. Above all, no Europeans could exist in the same conditions of 
alimentation and habitation. In Chili the “ peones ” live literally like pigs, 
both in the country and in the towns, regardless of hygiene or even the most 
ordinary sanitary precautions. The consequence is that infant mortality is 
great ; the infants die like flies, and those who survive are only the strongest 
and the fittest. This ruraland urban working population is ignorant, though 
not unintelligent ; the “ peones” can rarely read or write, but they have a 
natural talent for imitation, and when once they have been shown how to 
do a thing they will go on doing it; thus they learn in a few lessons to 
manage agricultural machinery, and when they have once learned they do 
not forget. As for morality, it is to be feared they have but little. They 
are not afraid of death themselves, and have not much respect for the life 
of others, and both men and women alike appear to have inherited a 
fair dose of superstition and many queer beliefs from their Indian ancestors, 
together with a number of silly remedies. The women, when they have a 
headache, paste rounds of paper on their temples, or the pip of a watermelon. 
If they feel anything the matter with their eyes they will plaster their 
cheeks over with leaves. Indeed, you rarely see a woman who has not 
something stuck on her face. All these defects, all these superstitions, and 
all this neglect of the laws of hygiene President Balmaceda hopes to eradicate 
by education, and therefore, we see, not without surprise, in rustic townships 
like Traiguen, fine school-houses being built, at a cost of $90,000, before there 
is yet a single brick house within the district. This policy of building 
schools and promoting education is being actively carried on throughout 
Chili. Wherever you go you see a fine school being built, and at no great 
distance from it an equally fine new prison, and the chances are that the 
cells of the latter will be filled sooner than the class-rooms of the former. 





THE “SINGLE TAX” SCHEME. 


The Minneapolis Journal. 

THE organization of the National Tax League in New York will call 
public attention more directly, perhaps, to this Georgian movement which 
has been quietly gathering strength for the past few years. Single-tax pro- 
pagandism has been rather quiet of late. There has been no bubbling en- 
thusiasm in this country. It is nota noisy movement. Butit seems to be 
gaining ground. Single-tax clubs abound in thirty States of the Union. 
There are 15 in Pennsylvania, 25 in New York, 15 in Ohio, 13 in Massachu- 
setts, and soon. The movement, as seen in the single-tax clubs, does not 
champion George’s compulsory Nationalization-of-land scheme. The single- 
tax man is a reformer, with a plausible economic platform. He proposes to 
abolish all taxes upon labor and its products; in fact, the programme is to 
abolish all taxes, National, State, and municipal, except the one tax levied 
on the value of land, irrespective of improvements. All values created by 
improvement or use of the land are relieved of taxation, so that land own- 
ers would pay just as much for holding land idle as for utilizing or improv- 
ing it. This saddles the heaviest taxation on the urban property. The 
scheme, analyzed, is a discrimination against land-owners. Thus, while the 
equalization of taxation is very desirable in this scheme, land values must 
pay the whole expense of Government. To meet the objections, Henry 
George parades, with much insistence, his land-nationalization scheme. He 
keeps it out of the single-tax movement; but it does not require an extra- 
ordinary intellect to perceive that land-nationalization is the corollary and 
complement of the single-tax scheme. In no way can land taxation be 
equalized save by making the Government the landlord and making one 
common pool of the land of the country so that each individual, as in the 
Russian land system, shall have his land rights. Now, land-nationalization, 
talk as Henry George will in its favor, is virtual confiscation. He begins 
with the plausible single-tax theory and winds up with the nationalization, 
under which the people pay land-rent to the State. You do not find nation- 
alization in the single-tax platform ; but it is imbedded in the spirit of the 
scheme. The ultimate of single-tax exploitation is land-nationalization. 





TOPICS FOR LITERARY SOCIETIES. 
Randolph Lee, in The Westminster Review. 


ANOTHER fault may be charged upon literary societies, in the selection 
of topics for debate; take one form as an example: historical subjects are 
too reduced to things of shreds and patches. Such hackneyed questions as 
the lawfulness of the execution of Charles the First, the conduct of Queen 
Elizabeth towards Mary Queen of Scots, and kindred well-worn subjects, 
have a tendency to induce a circumscribed and distorted conception of the 
events of history. There are wider issues than these belonging to its do- 
main; such as the credibility of our own, and indeed of all history ; the 
limits of the application of the lessons of history to the events of our own 
times; the influence of the past as bearing upon the present—these open up 
to us themes which may fitly call forth patient inquiry and discussion, and 
thus the trustworthiness of impressions made through the reading of vari- 
ous writers will be usefully tested in public discussion. 

Of other excursions into the realm of culture, giving diversity to and 
enlisting the varied tastes of members of literary societies, are questions 
pertaining to the ever expanding circles of arts and sciences, literature and 
poetry,sociology and philosophy ; drawing upon the diverse aptitudes and stu- 
dies of those who can enrich the whole by their individual contributions. A 
literary society,if not exactly “a joint-stock association” to which each mem- 
ber adds a share to its corporate wealth, is yet dependent for much of its 
productiveness upon the general intellectual life of the whole. A healthy 
variety in this respect can but infuse a freshness and stimulating suggestive- 
ness to its proceedings. Alldo not delight in the same class of literature; 
few are all-round readers and thinkers; a best “one hundred books” from 
whatever source will fail to claim a general attention. The wide fields for 








culture are so extensive, that each mind betakes itself to pastures the most 
congenial to its own bent and tastes. 

Of many literary societies the fair sex form a large portion of their mem- 
bers, and this interesting fact recommends them to our appreciation of their 
usefulness. They in this way tend to widen the area of culture. Women 
have an opportunity of coming into contact with, and of having their 
sphere of Knowledge enlarged from, the thoughts of many minds; and in 
these days of higher education of woman, are afforded the intellectual ex- 
ercise of themselves contributing papers and essays. Of many subjects, 
men are the richer for knowing how the feminine mind looks at topics well 
within the sphere of female study,—the quick perceptive faculties, the grace 
and tender sympathies, which are the special possessions of women are not to 
be counted as outside the influences contributory to the proper education of 
even the masculine understanding. 





DU MAURIER’S “ PRETTY WOMAN.” 
George Du Maurier, in The Magazine of Art. 


I conFrEss that in book illustration I think the pretty woman a very 
important person, and since we are on the subject (although it is hardly for 
me to speak of her), it seems somewhat unfair to leave my pretty woman 
quite out in the cold. I do hope that the reader does not dislike her—that 
is, if he knows her. I am so fond of her myself, or rather, so fond of what 
I want her to be. She is my piéce de résistance, and I have often heard her 
commended, and the praise of her has sounded sweet in mine ears and gone 
straight to my heart, for she has become to me as a daughter. She is rather 
tall, I admit, and a trifle stiff, but Englishwomen are tall and stiff just now, 
and she is rather too serious; but that is only because I find it so difficult, 
with a mere stroke in black ink, to indicate the enchanting little curved 
lines that go from the nose to the mouth corners, causing the cheeks to make 
a smile—and without them the smile is incomplete, merely a grin. So I 
have had to give up the smile when the author has not absolutely insisted 
upon it. And as for the height, I have often begun by drawing the dear 
creature little, and found that by one sweep of the pen (adding a few inches 
to the bottom of her skirt), that I have improved her so much that it has 
been impossible to resist the temptation, the thing is so easy and the result 
so satisfying and immediate. I beg the reader’s forgiveness for this outburst 
of senile paternal egotism. It shall not occur again. 





THE VALUE OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
Boston Advertiser. 


Ir is undoubtedly true that the idea of the public library has taken firm 
root among the people of our country, and especially of New England, within 
a very few years past. It is within the past five or six years only that the 
city of New Haven, the seat of Yale University, the fountain-head of culture 
in southern New England, has established a public library. Public library 
buildings have been springing up in very many country towns and hamlets, 
until libraries have become the rule rather than the exception. What was 
once regarded in the light of a luxury is now considered to be a necessity, 
approaching if not equalling in importance the public school. Indeed, as an 
adjunct to the public school, the public library is rapidly coming to be re- 
garded as almost an absolute essential. This movement having had its rise 
in New England is necessarily stronger there than elsewhere. Yet its in- 
fluence is wide-spread. Throughout the country the public library bids fair 
to be an essential factor in American life. It is, perhaps, less common in the 
South than in the center of our country and even in the West. But the 
educational impetus is rapidly following after the commercial and manufac- 
turing, and before many years shall pass, no doubt, the Southern towns and 
cities will be as well supplied with books for the people as are the hamlets 
of New England. 

If one may take the experience of Boston as an example, the increased 
love for serious reading seems to be in a great degree the cause of an in- 
creasing interest in the public library; and for the source of this growing 
desire for such reading one must look in no small measure to the daily news- 
paper. It is true that some readers devote themselves mainly to accounts of 
sports, others to literature, the drama, politics, or local intelligence. But 
the interest in the general movement of the world among the people at 
large is every day increasing. It is not a distinct few, but almost all the 
people, who knew that the Emperor Frederick had died and that the youth- 
ful William had succeeded him; that Bismarck had been deposed ; that the 
Duc d’Orleans was arrested in France; that England and the United States 
are engaged in a discussion about sealskins; that the Tariff bill is under con- 
sideration in Congress, and that John Boyle O’Reilly is dead. This knowl- 
edge, derived from a perusal of the daily press, is a stimulant to instructive 
reading and the public library feels the impetus. The people must read of 
the Franco-Prussian war which brought about German unity, of the career 
of Bismarck, of the royalists of France, of Alaska and the seal fisheries, of 
the Tariff and all of its phases, and the works of the dead poet. This im- 
petus is seen in the bulletin which is posted daily in the Boston Public Li- 
brary, giving information as to the books to be sought in the pursuit of in- 
formation upon these or similar points. Thus is the public library one of 
the grandest of educators, the spread of which more and more is raising our 
country daily higher and higher in the plane of civilization. No money is 
wasted which is expended from the public purse in enhancing its value and 
its effectiveness. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BISMARCK IN PRIVATE Lire. With Portraits. By A Fellow Student. 
Translated by Henry Hayward. Pp. 286. Paper. $0.50. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

THINK AND THANK. A Tale. By Samuel W. Cooper. Pp. 120. $1.00. 
Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society of America. 

LITERARY Essays. By James Russell Lowell. [Lowell’s Prose Works.] 
Vols. III. and IV. Pp. 366 and 415. $1.50 per vol. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 
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Aztec LAND. By Maturin M. Ballou. Pp. 355. $1.50. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

LITERARY Essays. [Lowell’s Prose Works.] By James Russell Lowell. 
Vols. I.end II. Pp.381 and 398. $1.50. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


An EAsy METHOD FOR BEGINNERS IN LATIN. By Albert Harkness, Ph. D., 
LL. D. Pp. 348. $——. New York: American Book Co. 

ALFRED THE GREAT. By Thomas Hughes, M.P. Pp.324. $1.00. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

ComE FortH. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and Herbert D. Ward. Pp. 318. 
$1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

LIFE OF DoROTHEA LYNDE Drx. By Francis Tiffany. Pp. 392. $1.50. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

SUPPLEMENTAL LESSONS. Primary Grade. By Mrs. W. E. Knox. Pp. 144. 
$0.35. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath 
School Work. 


PHILIP St. JoHN. By Mrs. Mary E. Metheny. Pp. 300. $1.15. Philadel- 
phia: Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath School Work. 


CHILDREN OF THE KALAHARI’ A Story of Africa. By Anna Maria Barnes 
Pp. 352. $1.15. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication and 
Sabbath School Work. 


DRIFT. 


HE Philadelphia Press, Wednesday, (and other journals), printed a letter 
which was written two years ago by James S. Rutan, of Pittsburg, then 
a bosom friend and political associate of M. S. Quay, to Col. Samuel B. Dick, 
of Meadville. It is an interesting document, and though given out at this 
time to break the force of Mr. Emery’s use of it in his address at Bradford, 
Friday evening, it is not well calculated, we should say, to do anything else 
than add to the public disgust with the Quay-Delamater Company. The 
letter is as follows: 








THE CONTINENTAL. 
J. E. Kingsley & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 31, 1888. 

DEAR DicK.—Quay has it in his head to make Delamater his candidate 
for Governor, but it will be driven out of his head by the time the next 
Legislature adjourns. The Republicans of the Senate will quietly sit down 
on the verdant but ambitious young man. I want you to write me to 115 
Sheffield Street, Allegheny City, what interest it was Delamater sold to the 
Standard, or forced the Standard to take as the price of his support, or, 
rather, opposition to the Billingsley bill. I think it was in a Meadville Gas- 
Company. Quay told me allabout it, but I have forgotten the facts, but re- 
member the amount was $65,000. Quay came to Harrisburg to help pass the 
bill, and I agreed to help, but he told me next day of the scene he had with 
Delamater, who frantically declared it would ruin him if the bill passed, 
and gave Quay the actual facts as to his interest ; that and a despatch from 
McManes induced Quay to change his mind. I voted against the bill be- 
cause Joshua Rhodes and nearly every manufacturer in my district petitioned 
me to do so, and no one asked me to support it. Regard this as sacred asif 
told you at Madame Thierry’s, in Paris, and write me soon, which I will re- 
gard likewise. Yours, 
J. S. RuTAN. 

The party could survive Andrews'’s defeat, I think. Don’t you? 





It is not difficult to find examples of postoffice efficiency which strike 
one as being only a little short of marvelous. The speed of the Department 
in handling monstrous mails and the great skill shown in deciphering illeg- 
ible handwriting and interpreting imperfect and blundering addresses are 
often commented on. And this wonderful system brought about a result 
recently which was indeed the exception which proved the rule. A man 
who daily receives a vast amount of letters went out of town on his vacation. 
His name evidently has become so familiar to people in the big Postoffice 
that a letter dropped there with no address on it would promptly be sent to 
his office. Here is the proof. A letter was mailed from his own office to him at 
the place where he was spending his vacation. It never went beyond the 
Postoffice, but was promptly returned with “the correct”? address on it, 
namely, that of his office. The Postoffice officials no doubt thought that 
they were saving some one from a stupid blunder. The comedy of the thing, 
however, was what followed. The letter came back intheafternoon. It was 
reposted that night and was back again the next afternoon. For three days 
that letter was kept fiying between the man’s office and the Postoflice. There 
was a watchful picket-line which it could not pass. All this goes to show 
that it is sometimes inconvenient to be known too well. 





Ettal, where Count Pappenheim, who lately married Miss Wheeler, of 
Philadelphia, entertained Minister and Mrs. Phelps last week after they 
witnessed “The Passion Play” at Oberammergau, was a monastery until 
the beginning of the present century. It was founded five centuries ago by 
Lewis, the Bavarian, at the command of an angel, so the legend runs, and is 
a large structure built in the form of a hollow square. Part of it is now used 
as a brewery, the product of which is called ‘“ Kloesterbraue,” or “ Cloister 
brew.” The church founded by the monks still stands, and is kept in 
thorough repair, being exceedingly beautiful. Over the church is a large 
dome, and visitors on their way to Oberammergau often mistake this for part 
of the theatre in which “The Passion Play” is given. When the monastery 
was suppressed the property passed into the hands of the Bavarian Govern- 
ment, but it has been in the possession of Count Pappenheim’s family for 
several decades. 





Col. Geo. R. Davis, of Chicago, was yesterday elected Director-General of 
the World’s Fair, receiving 50 votes to 44 for Gen. D. H. Hastings, of Penn- 
sylvania. It will be the general wish that the World’s Fair has secured the 





best Director General possible. It has certainly missed getting one of the 
first class. 

The outlook for the success of the Fair would be better if there were not 
some indications already that narrow methods and selfish interests are pow- 
erful in its management. Gen. Hastings did not have the support heshould 
have had from his own State. The name of P. A.B. Widener, the Pennsyl- 
vania member of the Executive Committee, does not appear among those 
supporting General Hastings. Col. Davis is the receiver of the Chicago Gas 
Trust, in which Mr. Widener, with his Chicago traction associates, is 
largely interested, and this was probably the governing reason with Mr. 
Widener in his opposition to Pennsylvania’s choice.—Pitisburg Times. 





There is no room for doubt as to the sentiment of New England Republi- 
cans on the question of the Federal control of Congressional elections. The 
three conventions held simultaneously last week unanimously and heartily 
indorsed the principle which found expression in Mr. Lodge’s bill and re- 
ceived the approval of the House of Representatives.—New York Tribune. 





The San Francisco Chronicle estimates that the fruit shipments from Cali- 
fornia to the East this year will reach 10,000 car-loads, or 200,000,000 pounds. 
It says: ‘At an average price of 5cents a pound—which may be considered 
low, as the above embraces a vast quantity of dried fruit, which sells at from 
8 to 20 cents a pound—our surplus for export will bring the State at least 
$10,000,000.” 

In an orchard near Visalia, Cal., 1,102 pounds of prunes were recently 
gathered from one tree, which is six years old. Other trees in the same 
orchard are equally prolific, and the product of one acre has brought $1,900. 
A few years ago the land was considered to be valueless. 





In an address on the State fair grounds at Columbus, Ohio, to the Wool 
Growers’ Association, Hon. George L. Converse, the distinguished Democrat 
and ex-Congressman, said : 

“Major McKinley is too good a man and too great a man to be per- 
mitted to retire to private life, and I think the wool growers of his district 
ought to see to it that he is not retired; and the pledges that were made by 
the wool men from year to year that they would carry this question to the 
ballot-box ought now to be carried to the ballot-box to aid in Major McKin- 
ley’s reélection to Congress. In my judgmeut, Major McKinley has worked 
in season and out of season for the wool industry. If I had time and it was 
proper, I could name some of the many services which he has rendered to 
the wool growers.” 





A dispatch from Chicago, dated the 22d inst., says: 

“ At this afternoon’s session of the National Committee of the World’s 
Fair the amended site proposition was presented and unanimously accepted. 
The site thus provided for includes Washington and Jackson Parks, the con- 
nection between them, and the front, in all about 1,000 acres. 





Frederick Douglass, who was in Boston this week in order to attend 
the Abolitionists’ reunion, expects to return to his position in Hayti early in 
October. 





Marshal MacMahon has now completed his memoirs and has left Paris 
to join his wife, the Duchess de Magenta, at his chateau of La Forest, in the 
Loiret. The Marshal, who is now in the eighty-third year of his age, is in 
the same good spirits as ever. 





“The work of irrigation construction in Victoria (Australia) goes on,” 
writes a correspondent of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat , ‘under the inspira- 
tion of Mr. Deakin. Practical and scientific details have been in the hands 
of two California civil engineers, the Chaffee brothers, who have entered 
into enormous contracts with the Australian government. The Chaffees 
have already reclaimed through irrigation a large body of land, which has 
been colonized, in Ihe Valley of the Murray. They keep up a great establish- 
ment in Melbourne and another in London, where Howard Vincent, the 
literary man, who has been in Parliament, receives a salary of $10,000 a year 
to look after their interests.” 





General James Grant Wilson of New York, writes from Quebec: “The 
small, steep-roofed house in the ancient capital of Canada, where the body 
of the gallant General Richard Montgomery was carried the morning after 
his death, on the last day of the year 1775, has just been taken down to 
make way for a modern building. It was for more than a century an ob- 
ject of the deepest interest to all American tourists. When the writer first 
saw it, a dozen years ago, he inquired of the custodian if many persons 
visited the house, to which, not recognizing the nationality of the speaker 
and his companion, he made answer: ‘ There’s lots of them Yankees come 
to see it.’ The building directly opposite, known as No. 81 St. Louis street, 
where the historian William Smith died, and where General Winfield Scott 
resided when a prisoner of war for several months in 1812-13, is now being 
converted into a club-house.” 








One Cold is sometimes contracted on top of another, the accompanying 
Cough becoming settled and confirmed, and the Lungsso strained and racked 
that the production of tubercles frequently follows. Many existing cases of 
Pulmonary Disease can be thus accounted for, and yet how many others are 
now carelessly allowing themselves to drift through the preliminary symp- 
toms, controlled by the fatal policy of allowing a Cold to take care of itself! 
On the first intimation of a Cold, of any Throat or Lung trouble, resort 
promptly to Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant, a safe curative of long established 
eputation, and you may avoid the consequences of such dangerous trifling. 
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THE 
CIVIL SERVICE RECORD 


Contains what cannot be found 
anywhere else—a complete re- 
cord of the reform movement 
with valuable essays on the 
subject. Published monthly by 
the Boston and Cambridge Civil 
Service Reform Associations, 
under the auspices of the Na- 
tional League. 


30 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN ECONOMIST. 


Devoted to the protection of 
American labor and industries. 
A recognized authority on all 
questions relating to the Tariff 
and kindred subjects. 

The most widely quoted journal 
in the country. Send for sample 
copies. Address 
AMERICAN ECONOMIST, 


23 W. 23d St. N. V. City. 











BANKERS AND BROKERS. 





BARKER BROTHERS & Co. 
CHESTNUT AND FOURTH STREETS. 


General Banking Business Conducted. 


STATE, MUNICIPAL, RAILROAD, AND OTHER LOAN 
NEGOTIATED. 
ALLOW INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES OF 
ACTIVE ACCOUNTS. 

IssUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT IN AMOUNTS TO SUIT, 
DRAWING INTEREST AT RATES VARYING WITH 
LENGTH OF TIME OF DEPOSIT. 
First-CLass INVESTMENT SECURITIES FOR 
SALE AT ALL TIMES, 





BARKER BROTHERS & CO. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. 





The 
Civil Service Reformer. 





“One of the best—perhaps the best,—re- 
form papers in the country,” says the RE- 
CORD. 








A monthly journal reviewing politics from 


SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 PER YEAR. 
TEN CENTS PER COPY. 





ADDRESS 
BUSINESS MANAGER, 
P. 0. BOX 793. 
BALTIMORE, MD 





175th Edition Now 
Ready. A book of 
over 200 pages, giv- 


NEWSPAPER © 
ADVERTISING. 232°, 


vertisers than any other publication ever issued. It 
gives the name of every newspaper published, having 
2 circulation rating in the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory of more than 25,000 copies each issue, with 
the cost per line for advertising in them. A list of 
the best papers of iocal circulation, in every city and 
town of more than 5,000 population with prices by the 
inch for one month. Special lists of daily, country, 
Village, and class papers. Bargain offers of value to 
small advertisers or those wishing to experiment 
judiciously with a small amount of money. Shows 
conclusively ‘‘ how to get the most service for the 
money,” ete., etc. Sent post-paid to any address for 
30 cents. Address GEO. P. ROWELL Co., Publishers 
and General Advertising Agents, No. 10 Spruce Street. 
New York City. 


A DIRECTORY OF WRITERS. 
The editor of THE WRITER (the Boston maga- 
zine for literary workers), is compiling ‘A Directory 
of American Writers, Editors, and Publishers,’ which 
will be published soon: 
already, but will be obliged if writers of books and 
magazine articles published within the last five years will 
send their names and addresses to be included in the 
book. Thereis no charge of any kind connected with 
the Directory. Address: THE WRITER, Box 1905, 
Boston, Mass. 
If you have nevers een THE WRITER, send ten 
cents for asample copy. Mention THE AMERICAN. 


He has a large list of names’ 





SECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB- 
BERY, FIRE, OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia, 
IN ITS 
MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 


325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter Perpetual. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $2,000,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descrip- 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELERY, DEEDS, etc , taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE 
AND HALL TIME LOCKS. 

The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$5 to $200, according tosize. Rooms and desks adjoin- 
ing vaults provided for safe-renters. 
ae OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the 
COURTS, CORPORATIONS and INDIVIDUALS, and 
ACTS AS AGENT FOR THE REGISTRATION AND 
TRANSFER OF LOANS AND STOCKS OF CORPOR- 
ATIONS, and in the Payment of Coupons or Registered 
Interest or Dividends. It furnishes LETTERS OF 
CREDIT Available for Traveling Purposes in all parts 
of Europe. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust — of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 

— RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 

Building and vaults lighted by Edison Electric 
Light. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 

G. 8. CLARK, Safe Superintendent. 


DIRECTORS : 


Stephen A. Caldwell, John B. Gest, 
Edward W. Clark, Edward T. Steel, 


George F. Tyler, Thomas Drake. 
Henry C. Gibson, Thomas McKean, 
William H. Merrick, C. A. Griscom, 


John C. Bullitt. 








WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED. | 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA. 


























MECHANICAL AND ELECTRIC INTER- 
LOCKING AND BLOCK SIGNAL SYSTEMS, 








MACHINISTS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
HEAVY TOOLS. 


THE WHARTON RAILROAD SWITCH CO.. 


125 S. Fourth St., Phia’a, a. 
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FINANCIAL. 


INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. 





T#e INVESTMENT CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 


Conducts a general Banking business. 

Allows Interert on Cash Deposits, Subject to Check, 
or on Certificates. 

Accounts of Banks and Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms, and Individuals solicited. 

Buys and Sells Bills of Exchange, drawing on Bar- 
ing Bros. & Co., London; Perier Freres et Cie, Paris; 
Mendelssohn & Co, Berlin, etc. 

Issues Baring Bros. & Co.’s Circular Letters of Credit 
for travelers, available in all parts of the tvorld. 

Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, 
etc. Undertakes the Registration and Transfer of Stocks 
and Bonds; Payment and Collection of Dividends 
Coupons, and Interest; also acts as General Financial 
Agent for Individuals, Municipalities, Railroads, and 
other Corporations. 

Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 





OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice-President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, JR., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 


WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 

HENRY C. GIBSON, T. WISTAR BROWN, 

JOSEPH E.GILLINGHAM _WILLIAM WOOD. 
MORTON McMICHAEL. 


INVESTMENT TRUST COMPANY. 
Authorized Capital, $1,000,000. 
Transacts all business of a Trust and fiduciary 
character. 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice-President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, JRr., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 








THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


808 AND 310 WALNUT STREET PHILA. 





CASH CAPITAL, . . » « © « © «© « « « $500,000.00 
RESERVED FOR REINSURANCE AND ALL OTHER 

SREE, soca oes 6 6% 6 ae 
SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, . . . . 869,415.98 


Total assets, Jan. 71,1889, 82,500,976.217. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B, YOUNG, Actuary. 





DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, CHAS. P. PERO 
ISRAEL MORRIS, JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 
P. 8S. HUTCHINSON, SAMUEL WELSH, JR. 
CHARLES 8. WHELEN, 


BARKER BROTHERS & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


Chestnut and Fourth Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA, 











CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 


Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


ney, etc. 

EXECUTES TRUSTS of every kind under ape 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from allother 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
_ , Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc., 


etc. 
RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 
For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 





RICHARD Y. COOK, President. 
GEO. H. EARLE, JR., Vice-President. 
HARRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
Thomas Cochran, Alfred Fitler, 
Edward C. Knight, « J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
Thomas MacKellar, Aaron Fries 
J. J. Stadiger. Charles A. Sparks, 


Clayton French, Joseph Moore, Jr., 
W. Rotch Wister, Richard Y. Cook, 
George H. Earle, Jr. 








THE AMERICAN 


A NATIONAL JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, THE ARTS, 
FINANCE, AND PUBLIC. AFFAIRS. 





Established 1880.—$3.00 per annum; $1.50 per six months.——20 to 24 Pages. 


Offices, No. 921 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


The American has posi- 
tive opinions and 
is designed for intelli- 
gent readers. 


IF ADVOCATES 





Protection. 

National Independence. 
Free Domestic Production. 
Reform. 

Party Fairness. 

Restriction of Rum. 





Free Trade. 
Foreign Servitude. 

IT OPPOSES Trusts and Monopolies. 
The “ Spoils ” System, 
Partisan Dishonesty. 
Control by Saloons. 


AMONG THE REGULARLY MAINTAINED DEPARTMENTS ARE: 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
Comments on current events of importance. 


FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEWS. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES. 


Temperate but earnest discussion of important 
public questions and themes. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 
Minor editorial comment. 


free on application. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES. 


On a wide variety of topics, including the phases 
of Social Life, Art, Science, Literature, etc. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Including letters from London and Paris by resi- 
dent correspondents. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
SCIENCE NOTES. 
ART NOTES. 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
A concise summary of interesting data relating to 


books, periodicals, announcements of publishers, 
the work of authors, etc. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


DRIFT. 


Scientific, Personal, and other timely and inter- 
esting items. 


THE AMERICAN is a newspaper of sterling qualities and high literary excellence. Among its contributors 
Sample Copies sent are a large number of the soundest thinkers and best writers in the country. An advocate of protection to P. O. ADDRESS, 

American industries, it naturally sides with the party and candidates who support that policy, but in doing so 
it discusses all‘questions, as weli asthe tariff, in a temperate and conservative manner, that, while serving to en- 
lighten the mind, does not offend prejudices.— Cincinnati Commercial 4 


BOX 924. 





